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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. XVIII. History 
of England, Vol. II. By Sir J. Mackintosh. 
London, 1831. Longman and Co. 

Hisrory, like all other branches of literature, 

may be divided into divers: species, differing 

from each other, as amusement or utility, simple 
narrative or elaborate research, have prepon- 
derated in the mind, or been within the power 
of its numerous writers. First come the caro- 
niclers of early antiquity—full of fables, which, 
like the allegories of the ancients, often contain 
important truths. Secondly, the chroniclers of 
their own time—vivid, picturesque, but under 
all momentary influences ; often swayed by 
passion, and still oftener darkened by prejudice. 

Then comes another stage of history ;—the na- 

tion has reached a high point of civilisation ; and 

civilisation is a species of moral Nile, to trace 
whose sources is matter of strong attraction. 

Experience looks back to the past for its instruc- 

tion ; our present pride finds food in former dig. 

nity or national p es. Theories seek to sup- 
port themselves on facts, and preceding days are 
found replete with amusement and information. 

Modern historians may also thus be divided 

into two classes: the antiquaries, who usually 

bring more of industry than mind to their task ; 
men of indefatigable industry, to whom research 
is a passion; who compare and collect, find! 
curious documents, bring private papers to bear 
upon public ones, and are, like the first voyagers 
to America—full of discoveries. To use a simile, 
they dig the mine for its ore, the quarry for its 
marble, whereof the future palace is to be built. 
The antiquaries furnish the materials of his. 
tory ; and one remark will shew their useful- 
ness and importance. It is from the fact that 
the inference must be deduced ; and if the fact 
be false, of what value is. the inference ?—Next 
comes the philosophical historian, to whom the 
past is a mighty moral lesson, to be applied to 
the benefit of the present ; who is to draw from 
facts their instruction ; and in the dangers or 
the triumphs, the errors or the benefits, of our 
forefathers, is to find so many beacon-lights of 
assistance and to.their children. Such 
an historian is Sir James Mackintosh. We 
would place this work (if it continue as it has 
begun) in the hands of a young man entering 
public life, as the most valuable and enlightened 
of commentaries on our constitution. 

Every page is marked by the: reflection and 

knowledge thrown out a mind as highly 

gifted ag it is highly vated. We 
panne dg pay such as may enable 
our to form some judgment of the 
thought bestowed on this work,— t as 
accurate in its analysis, as it is clear in its 
exp 

Restored dynasties. 

_‘“* A restoration, after an establishment of 
Sal. he 2) rene. a0 lendp to en 
endless series of revolutions. The revived 
establishment is as untried by the existing 
generation as if it had not subsisted in’ past 


times; it is as little known from experience 





whether it will be suitable to their needs ; 
combined, as it must be, with new and un- 
known agents, no man cau foretell its future 
course from a remembrance of its former. power 
in a simpler form, or in other combinations.” 

View of the rise in the commercial classes. 

‘“¢ That the rise of the pacific and industrious 
classes should coincide with the discoveries of a 
new continent and of eastern commerce, can 
only be thought accidental by shallow observers 
of human affairs. When we consider the pre- 
vious discoveries, the coincidence of the voyages 
of Columbus with that of Gama, and with the 
conclusion of the treaty now under considera- 
tion, it appears evident that the growing wealth 
of the trading body was the parent of the passion 
for discove ond the most important agent in 
the expeditions against the new world. The 
attractions of romantic adventure, the impulse 
of the fancy to explore unknown lands, doubt- 
less added dignity to such enterprises, and 
some of the higher classes engaged in them 
with a portion of the warlike and proselytising 
spirit of crusaders. But the hope of new pro- 
duce, and of exchanges more profitable, were 
the impelling motives of the discovery. The 
commercial classes were the first movers. The 
voyages first enriched them. and contributed in 
the course of three centuries to raise them to a 
power of which no man can now either limit 
the extent, or foretell the remote consequences. 
As America was discovered by the same spirit 
which began to render all communities in their 
structure more popular, it is not singular that 
she should herself most widen the basis of 
government, and become the most democratical 
of states. That vast continent was first settled 
for her rich commodities.” 

How just are the ensuing remarks on the 
progress of reason ! 

‘ All the inventions and discoveries of man 
are only various exertions of his mental powers ; 
they depend solely upon the improvement of his 
reason. With the vigour of reason must keep 
pace the probability of adding new discoveries 
to our stock of truth, and of applying some of 
them to the enjoyment and ornament, as well 
as to the more serious and exalted uses of 
human life. By a parity of reasoning we per- 
ceive, that those who remove impediments on 
the road to truth, as certainly contribute to 
advance its general: progress as if they were 
directly empl the same d of sagacity 
in the pursuit of a particular discovery. The 
contrary may be affirmed of all those who omy 
hinderances to free, fearless, calm, unprejudiced, 
and dispassionate inquiry : they lessen the stores 
of knowledge ; they the vigour of every 
intellectual effort; they abate the chances of 
future discovery. Every impediment to the 
utmost liberty of inquiry or discussion, whether 
it consists in the fear of punishment, in bodily 
restraint, in dread of the mischievous effects of 
new truth, or in the submission of reason to 
beings of the like frailtiés with ourselves, always, 
in proportion to its magnitude, robs a man of 
some share of his rational and moral nature. 
Truth is not often dug up with ease: when it 





is a general object of aversion,—when it is re- 
presented as an immoral or even impious 
search,—the difficulties that impede our labours 
are increased ; the most irresistible passions of 
our nature, and the most lasting interests of 
society, conspire against improvement of mind ; 
and it is thought a crime to ascertain what is 
generally advantageous, though thereby only 
can be learned the arduous art of doing good 
with the least alloy of evil.” 

Again, on intolerance. 

“ The flagrant inconsistency of all P nt 
intolerance is a poison in its veins gyfiich must 
destroy it. The clerical donpotienifas directly 
applicable only to works on theology; but, as 
religion is the standard of morality, and poli- 
tics are only a portion of morality, all great 
subjects were interdicted ; and the human mind, 
enfeebled and degraded by this interdict, was 
left with its and palsied faculties to 
deal with inferior questions, on condition even 
then of keeping out of view every truth capable 
of being represented as dangerous to any dogma 
of the established system. The sufferings of 
the Wickliffites, the Vaudois, and the Bohe- 
mians, seéméd indeed to have fully proved the 
impossibility of extinguishing opinion by any 
persecation in which a large body of men can 
long concur. But the two centuries which 
followed the preaching of Luther, taught us, 
by one of the most sanguinary and terrific les- 
sons of human experience, that in the case of 
assaults on mental liberty, Providence has 

rded that paramount privilege f intelligent 
ings, by confining the crimes of mankind, as 
it has seen fit for a.season to allow that their 
virtues should be circumseribed. Extirpation is 
the only persecution which can be successful, or 
even not destructive of its own object. Extir. 
pation is conceivable; but the extirpation of a 
numerous sect is not the work of a moment. 
The perseverance of great bodies in such a pro- 
cess, for a sufficient time, and with the neces. 
sary fierceness, is happilyimpracticable. Rulers 
are mortal: shades of difference in capacity, 
character, opinion, rise among their successors. 
Aristocracies themselves, the steadiest adherents 
to established maxims and revered principles of 
rule, are exposed to the contagion of the times. 
Julius aimed at Italian conquest ; Leo thonght 
only of art and pleasure ; Adrian burned alike 
with zeal for reforming ‘the clergy and for 
maintaining the faith. Higher causes are in 
action for the same If pity could be 
utterly rooted out, and conscience struck dumb ; 
if mercy were banished, and fellow-feeling with 
our brethren were extinguished; if religion 
could be transformed into bigotry, and justice 
had relapsed into barbarous revenge,—even in 
that direful state, the infirmities, nay, the 
vices of men —indolence, vanity, weariness, 
inconstancy, distrust, suspicion, fear, anger, 
mutual hatred, and hostile contest—would do 
some part of the work of the exiled virtues, 
and dissolve the league of persecution, long 
before they could exterminate the conscien- 
tious.”” 


Luther is finely sketched, 
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€ To follow Luther through the perils which 
he braved, and the sufferings which he endured, 
would lead us too far from our proper province ; 
but, in justice to him, the civil historian should 
never omit the benefits which accrued to the 
moral interests of society, from the principle on 
which, to the end, he founded his doctrine — 
that all rites and ceremonies, all forms of wor- 
ship, nay, all outward acts, however conform- 
able to morality, are only of value in the judg- 
ment of God, and in the estimate of conscience, 
when they flow from a pure heart, and manifest 
right dispositions of mind. Wherever the out- 
ward acts are considered as in themselves meri- 
torious, it is apparent that the performance of 
one outward act may be conceived to make 
amends for the disregard or omission of other 
duties. Some notion may be formed of the 
possibility that the justice of a superior may be 
satisfied for a theft or a fraud by a self-inflicted 
suffering, or by an outward act of unusual be- 
nefit to mankind. But it is evident that no 
such substitute can be conceived for a grateful 
and affectionate heart, for piety or benevolence, 
for a compassionate and conscientious frame of 
mind. Where these are wanting, outward acts 
can make no compensation for their absence ; 
because the mental qualities themselves are the 
sole objects of moral approbation. When the 
whole moral value of outward acts is ascribed 
to the dispositions and intentions, which, in 
the case of our fellows, we can understand only 
from the language of their habitual conduct, it 
becomes impossible for any reasonable being to 
harbour so vain a conceit, as that he can com. 
promise with his conscience for deficiency in 
one duty, by practising more of another. From 
the promulgation of this — therefore, 
may be dated the downfal of superstition, 
which is founded on commutations, compro- 
mises, exchanges, substitutes for a pure mind, 
fatal to morality; and upon the exaggerated 
estimate of practices, more or less useful, but 
never beneficial otherwise than as means.” 

We have not room for the admirable sum- 
ming up of the causes whence arise the laws of 
property ; but we must extract the commence- 
ment. 

“ Thus was completed the confiscation of a 
fifth or a fourth part of the landed property of 
England and Wales within the space of five 
years. It may be a fit moment therefore to 
pause here, in order calmly and shortly to 
review some of the weighty questions which 
—_ ap in this measure. There is no 
n animadverting u the means b 
which it was effected, Shough we must rit 
to the affirmation of a great man, ‘ that an 
end which has no means but such as are bad, 
is a bad end.’ But the general question may 
be best considered, keeping out of view any of 
those attendant misdeeds which excite a very 
honest indignation, but which disturb the ope- 
ration of the judgment. Property is legal pos- 
session. Whoever exercises a certain portion 
of power over any outward thing, in a manner 
which, by the laws of the country, entitles him 
to an exclusive enjoyment of it, is deemed a 
proprietor. But property, which is generally 
deemed to be the incentive to industry, the 
guardian of order, the preserver of internal 
quiet, the channel of friendly intercourse be- 
tween men and nations, and, in a higher point 
of view, as affording leisure for the pursuit of 
knowledge, rocntety I the exercise of genero- 
sity, occasions for the returns of gratitude; as 
being one of the ties which join succeeding 
generations, strengthening domestic discipline, 


and keeping up the affections of kindred ; 
above 


all men adapt their plans of life, and on the 
faith of whose permanency every human action 
is performed ; is an institution of so high and 
transcendent a nature, that every government 
which does not protect it, nay, that does not 
rigorously punish its infraction, must be guilty 
of a violation of the first duties of just rulers. 
The common feelings of human nature have 
applied to it the epithets of sacred and invio- 
lable. Property varies in the extent of the 
powers which it confers, according to the va- 
rious laws of different states. Its duration, 
its descent, its acquisition, its alienation, de- 
pend solely upon these laws. But all laws 
consider what is held or transmitted agreeably 
to their rules as alike possessing the character 
of inviolable sacredness. There may be, and 
there is, property for a term of years, for life, 
or for ever. It may be absolute as to the exer- 
cise of the proprietor’s rights, or it may be 
conditional; or, in other words, held only as 
long as certain conditions are performed. There 
are specimens of all these sorts of property in 
the codes of most civilised nations. But in all 
these cases the essence of property is preserved, 
which consists in such a share or kind of power 
as the laws confer. The advantages may be 
extremely unequal. The inviolavle right must 
(by the force of the terms) continue perfectly 
equal. The legal limits of the authority of the 
supreme legislature are not a reasonable object 
of inquiry, nor indeed an intelligible form of 
expression. But to conclude that, because the 
law may, in some sense, be said to create pro- 
perty, the law is to be deemed on that account 
as entitled rightfully to take it away, is a pro- 
position founded on a gross confusion of two 
very distinguishable conceptions. It uses the 
word property in the premises for a system of 
rules, and in the conclusion for a portion of 
external nature, of which the dominion is ac. 
quired by the observance of these rules. It is 
only in the first of these senses that property 
can be truly called the creature of law. In the 
second sense it is acquired or transmitted not 
by law, but by the acts of a man when the 
acts are conformable to legal rules. It is im. 
possible within our present limits to canvass 
the small or apparent objections which may 
occur to this scheme of reasoning. It is suffi- 
cient, perhaps, here to remark, that these are 
the generally acknowledged principles, and that 
deviations from them in practice are no more 
than partial irregularities, to which the dis, 
turbing forces of passion and interest expose 
human society.” 

We entirely subscribe to the following ana- 
lysis of the causes which led to the downfal of 
the Jesuits. ‘“‘ They owed their decay to the use 
of the fatal expedients to which many of them, 
doubtless, trusted as the strongest props of their 
greatness. However shallow statesmen may be 
deluded by some short and superficial appear- 
ances to the contrary, it is a truth proclaimed 
by the whole course of human affairs, that public 
bodies and associations vested with legal rights 
cannot very long survive the decline and down- 
fal of their moral character. General contempt 
and disgust are fatal to institutions which can 
flourish only Wy reverence. The corruption of 
those who profess to teach morality, or are ap- 

inted to enforce it, is an inconsistency which 
in the course of time shocks even the profligate. 
The Jesuits split on this rock. They had tao 
carefully cultivated the dangerous science of 
casuistry, the inevitable growth’ of the practices 
of confession and absolution, which, by inuring 
the mind to the habitual contemplation of those 
extreme cases in which there is a conflict of 


sacrificed for the sake of a greater, does more 
to lessen the authority of conscience than to 
guide its perplexities. Casuistry has generally 
vibrated between the extremes of impracticable 
severity and contemptible indulgence. The 
irresponsible guides of the conscience of kings 
were led to treat their penitents with a ve 
compliant morality, by the belief that no other 
could be observed by such penitents, by making 
too large allowances for the allurements which 
palliate royal vices, by the real difficulty of dis. 
covering when more austerity might plunge a 
prince into deeper depravity, by the immense 
importance of rendering his measures and coun. 
cils, if not his example, favourable to religion : 
to say nothing of the subtle snares with which 
selfishness and ambition, often without the 
consciousness of the individuals, surrounded 
their narrow and slippery path. These and 
the like circumstances betrayed some of their 
doctors into shocking principles, which were 
held out to the world as the maxims of the 
society itself by the wit and eloquence of Pascal, 
one of the greatest, and, except to the Jesuits, 
one of the most just of men. The order cer. 
tainly did not adopt the odious extravagancies 
of some members. But the immoralities were 
not sufficiently disavowed. The selection of 
particular cases, as matter of charge against 
a large body, has often the unjust effect of 
exaggeration. Yet it must be owned that in. 
vidious selection, and even gross exaggeration, 
are the indications of a proneness in the ac- 
cused body towards the vice which appears in 
its harshest and most hideous shape in some of 
their worst members ; and that they are a sort 
of natural, though not nicely equal, punishment 
of the wrong disposition which has infected the 
whole mass.” 

We conclude with a curious instance, shew- 
ing how early undue influence was exercised at 
elections—a fact of peculiar interest just now. 

“ The secret history of the election for the 
parliament of 1455 affords: some curious proofs 
of the solicitude of the lords to acquire an 
ascendant in an assembly which was waxing 
stronger. The Duke of York, and Mowbray 
Duke of Norfolk, had an interview at St. Ed- 
mund’s Bury, to settle the election. The names 
of the candidates favoured by these lords were 
written on strips of paper, which were distri- 
buted among their yeomanry. The Duchess of 
Norfolk also desired the votes of her friends for 
John Howard and Sir Roger Chamberlain, to 
be knights of the shire, ‘ it being thought right 
necessary for divers causes that my lord have at 
this time in the parliament such persons as 
belong unto him, and be of his menial servants.’ 
These practices are spoken of familiarly, as if 
they were the old and general custom, of which 
no man then living remembered the origin, or 
censured the observance.” " 

The period treated in the present volume is 
one of the least interesting in our history: the 
wars of the Roses were chiefly important as they 
broke down the exorbitant power of the great 
barons, But the times which next come under 
Sir James Mackintosh’s pen are full of the most 
intense and important interest. We look 
anxiously forward to the volume promised in 
November. 








A Vision of Hell: a Poem. 12mo. pp. 165. 
Glasgow, 1831, J. Reid; Edinburgh, Con- 
stable; London, Hurst and Co. 

WE remember, in a very curious, and now a 

very scarce book (our copy of which, by the 

by, was stolen from us, like too many other 
tomes), called Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence, 











all, because it is the principle to which 


duties, and where one virtue may or must be 


a worthy minister gave his hearers a vision of 
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hell almost as droll as this epic. The good 
man was, it seems, very angry with his trans- 
gressing flock, yet so warmed with sympathy 
for them, that he could not bear the thought 
of their being utterly lost. He accordingly 
spoke in terms something like these—*“ Ye 
ken, Lord, what a perverse set o’ ne’er-do- 
weels I ha’ to do wi’; ye ken the pains I tak 
wi’ them, and ye see with hoo little effeck. 
Oh, tak them, the sinners, gude Lord; tak 
them, and shake them weel o’er the lum (chim- 
ney) 0’ hell—but, gude Lord, dinna let ane o” 
them fa’ in!” 

Our present author gives us a good shake 
o’er the lum; and we do not think any one 
will fall through—except it be himself. The 
poem is inscribed, by permission, to Thomas 
Campbell, Esq. ; and the conception is superb. 
Having lost his Leonora, the author turns 
sceptic, when, to his astonishment, the ghost of 
the lady appears, and invites him to a ramble 

«* Through realms invisible, where he should see 

Vice, virtue recompensed ;” 
and thus have his impious doubts resolved, 
without earthly suffering. He agrees most 
poetically, saying 

« « Lead, lady, on; my love is lost in fear— 

Timid no more thou scemest, but thy looks 

Are of another nature, and I fee! 

Humbled at recollections which arise.’ 

* Blush well thou may’st,’ she answered ;” 
and then throwing him into a deep slumber, 
they commence their voyage. The first appear- 
ances which strike him are certainly new; for, 

** Central above, the sky appeared wherein 

The moon rode a prepa ; black shades, 

Beasts of envenom’d sting and hideous form, 

Swarm’d frequent; roosted on a leafless tree, 

A monstrous owl waved slow its sable wings ;” 
&e. &c. &c.; but he is recalled from the un- 
pleasant view of these monstrosities by his fair 
guide, who addresses him thus; 

** « Dost thou see,’ she said, 

* The centre of the small circumference,’ ” 
which is described to bea horrid hole, though 
only the beginning of his adventures, for worse 
remained behind. So fatal, indeed, were the 
ensuing dangers, that he is obliged to be se- 
cured against them by a metamorphosis. 

«« With her wand she touch’d my eyes, 

My ears, and trunk ;” 
by which process, it seems, his senses were 
“made like what Adam’s were ere fallen.” 
Her next touch affords him a pair of “‘ wings, 
of plumage fair, wide waving ;” and their use 
is curiously painted : 

“ Another pit now open’d circular, 

And looking down its sides, vapours were seen 


To roll, the sky of the infernal world, 

To which this roof of rock served canopy- 

And here my guide address’d me shortly thus : 

* Clasping thy wings, so they delay thee not, 

With me plunge down—expand them when thou 
seest 

Me spread mine wide. Now fall!’ ” 


and down they go—to (we do not like to men- 
tion it) hell. But our author’s hell is very dif- 
ferent from Virgil’s, or Dante’s, or Milton’s, 
or any preceding writer’s— 
*« From east to west, 

From north to south, like populous ants were seen, 

Myriads to swarm in agitated life, 
(life after death, of course), 

Of those whose hope is lost, yet busy still, 

For still the hope, worst portion of their curse, 

That this their dreadful state may be repair’d, 
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The idea of hope being the worst portion of a 
curse, is entirely new, if not entirely true. 
Some of the damned are drinking; but the 
author confesses, 

** What wine they quaff’d I know not.” 
., A party of these Bacchanals, however, speed- 
ily kicked up a spree; for 





«« They led on. 
As at the Olympic, when the charioteers 
Pass’d furious, the beholdets op’d their ranks, 
Then, closing, watch’d them long—so now the damn’d, 
Fiocking from right and left, gazed curious, 
In vacant mood, upon the merry group. 
As oft dejected men are seen to laugh 
Without a cause, when they should weep ; even so 
The lost, moved by those strains, sharp, high, but 


now 

Melodious to their ears, unstrung so lon; 

By dissonance, in circles took their stand, 

And soon the dance went gen’ral o’er the wild !” 


Unstrung ears are unknown to earthly operas. 
But our poet does not dwell on the scene; for 
the guide bids the hero “ strike anew his slum- 
bering wing,” and they fly from hell to Ely- 
sium, a sort of pleasant purgatory. In their 
way they take a peep at Sisyphus, Danaus and 
his forty-nine daughters, Cleopatra, Sappho, 
Thais, Lais, Phryne, Semiramis, and other 
distinguished infernals; and then visit a very 
noisome marsh, where the souls of sensualists, 
consigned to reptile forms, grovel in the mud 
and slime. Leonora proceeds with her charge, 
and though he is furnished with such superb 
wings, she bids him ‘“* accept her guiding 
hand,” because “‘ the steep asks cautious tread ;” 
and takes him to see King Agrippa, on whom 
she bestows a hearty scolding; ex. gr. 


«« « Behold the iting Jew; his fate 
How just !’ earied and spent the sufferer seem’d. 
And while in air gasp’d hideous, like a fish 
Pluck’d from its natural element. I look’d 
Upon the sinner now, now on my. guide. 
Her face, unwonted passion ruddying o’er, 
Regain’d that virgin beauty which I saw 
In youth, in ho I marvell’d what so changed 
The bright serene of her celestial brow. 
Quitting me quick, till now she held my hand, 
To the capacious cistern’s brink she strode; 
Forth to the fatal wheel she stretch’d her wand ; 
Unwillingly it creak’d to rest, and stood 
Suspended; o’er the wave its victim hung, 
And slowly raised his torpid eyes, to learn 
Wherefore the pause. Then ra thus— 
* Agrippa! impious vanity here reaps 
Its fruits, well earn’d; yet not that only guilt; 
The righteous blood of Zebedee’s slain son, 
And Peter’s meditated death; the ills 
Thy father and thy father's sire contrived, 
Studious of blood and prey, here, without hope, 
Thus them and thee have wrought accomplish’d wo. 
Nor far from hence, lustful Drusilla wails !’ 
Hapless he heard, but answer’d not, like one 
Abject in grief, that heeds not to reply; 
And droop’d his eyes, rather composed to bear 
What further wretchedness, than colloquy. 
On this the black machine, released, began 
Heavy to roll, sluggish at firstand slow, 
Soon quickening to its wonted speed. ‘ Again,’ 
Said Leonora, as she now rejoin’d, 
«Twill never intermit its painful whirl.’ 
* But tell me, ere we go, lady,’ I said, 
* Why near the brink on either side, two groups 
Of shades, all drench’d in mud, dejected stand, 
As if forestall’d of some expected end ?’ : 
* Look close, and you will see that one on this, 
Two on the farther side, are habited, 
Though soil’d, in Roman purple. He more near 
Is the twelfth Cesar; the remotertwain 
The fourth and fifth. These latter reign’d in Rome 
When Herod lived; from them he held his crown. 
Moved with compassion for their satellite, 
But now they have essay’d the vain attempt 
T’ arrest the ponderous solitary wheel, 
And in that grievous plight are new escaped. 
Now let us to the plain ascend once more.’ ” 


But this is enough of Tartarus and of Ely- 
sium: so good night! There are poetical 
thoughts and lines; but the language is so in- 
volved, the composition so crude, and the gene- 
ral conception so absurd, that we are compelled 
to wish we had never seen the book. 








The Anatomy of Society. By J. A. St. John. 
2 vols. 12mo. London, 1831. Bull. 


There is some pleasant occupation for a leisure 


hour in these pages, but nothing of either) her footsteps upon every period, 


energy or novelty. Mr. St. John is evidently | 


a man who reads much, reflects much on what 


he has read, and then puts forth the materials | 


he has broken up in his mind, in a shape some- 
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The following are, we think, some of the most 
favourable specimens. 

‘* Happiness is self-satisfaction, however pro- 
duced. * * ® Seclusion is the paradise of 
proud mings divested of power. * * * Men 
perpetually individualise, if that will express 
our meaning, the universal feelings of our 
nature; they think those things peculiar to 
themselves which are common to the species ; 
and a writer that describes with tolerable accu- 
racy his own sensations, pleasurable or painful, 
will describe those of the whole race, and appear 
to have looked into every body’s bosom. Upon 
how many authors has love bestowed immor- 
tality ! ° ’ bd 

“The Utopia has, perhaps, never been 
equalled, as a philosophical romance, except by 
the relations of Gulliver, which, having been 
moulded for very peculiar purposes, reject all 
comparison, and stand up in the world of lite- 
rature a species by themselves. In them, the 
interest hinges upon an individual, whose ad- 
ventures all along appear the main object, while 
the manners and customs of the strange nations 
he visits, though minutely described, seem to 
be brought before the eye incidentally, as they 
happen to bear a relation more or less remote 
to the hero of the narrative. Had Sir Thomas 
More adopted a similar method, the popularity 
of his Utopia would have been far greater, as 
the fable would have been more complete and 
beautiful. No series of adventures, confined 
within the bounds of possibility, and repre- 
sented as happening to one individual, can ever 
be too extravagant to excite admiration, and 
obtain a mitigated kind of belief; for as no one 
knows what is falling out daily to some of our 
species, within the vast circle of society, all are 
ready to lend an ear to a revelation of indivi- 
dual experience, acquired in remote parts of 
the world, or in any part where they have not 
the means-ef observing for themselves. When 
the greater portion of the globe was unknown, 
fiction might be as bold to create imaginary 
countries and nations, as now to create imagi- 
nary individuals, provided it preserved some 
shew of probability ; but since science has cur- 
tailed the realms of ignorance so thoroughly, 
invention must alter on track, and no longer 
dare to take any liberties with the map of the 
world. In Sir Thomas More’s times, the re- 
cent discovery of America excited wonderful 
expectations: ‘ space may produce new worlds’ 
was the word; and, in reality, as navigation 
pursued her researches, the terraqueous globe 
seemed to swell and enlarge its circumference 
like a bubble. The Utopia was, therefore, 
built upon the general feeling, and, geographi- 
cally, did not in the least outrage probability.” 

Just remarks on Franklin. 

“ As a writer, Franklin’s merits are very 
considerable. His thoughts are generally clear 
and weighty, his views practicable, his senti- 
ments kindly and correct. But he rarely rises 
to great warmth or energy, is seldom imagina- 
tive, and never sublime. The current of his 
thoughts flows equably, like a gentle river, 
which, winding away from the mountains, is 
never hurried through chasms or dashed over 
foaming precipices. It is quiet, or gently stir- 
ring, like the cheerfulness of old age. His 
style, like his character, is remarkable for art- 
ful simplicity. Caution has left the marks of 
No warm 
wild gushes of nature, no impetuous passions, 
no fiery metaphors scarcely curbed on the very 
limit of resemblance, ever meet you there. 
There are writers among whose thoughts you 


what different to that in which they entered: move with as much awe as you would among 
but he has no peculiar or first-rate talent. | the prodigious domes and pillars of some ancient 
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forsaken city. But Franklin is none of these. 
His thoughts and language rather resemble the 
domestic style of architecture, in which, though 
there be no magnificent porticoes, colonnades, 
or friezes, there is every convenience that can 
contribute to the comfort or corpdreal enjoy- 
ment of life. His meditations centre perpetu- 
ally in the useful. They are bounded by the 
visible world. They turn on life, or the arts 
which render life agreeable. In fact, you 
never for a moment forget in Franklin's com- 
pany, your artificial wants and feelings; he 
holds no communion with untutored nature ; 
cares not for her solitudes and her wilds; or, 
if he casts an eye upon them, it is only to 
reconnoitre their weak points, in order to dis- 
cover how man may best carry into their ut- 
most recesses the invasion of the arts. Bear 
him into the depth of the ‘ howling wilderness,’ 
his first thought would be, to pitch upon a con- 
venient spot for the site of an insurance office, 
or of a stocking manufactory. He would pre- 
fer the sound of Don Quixote’s fulling-mill to 
the roar of a desert cataract. His inquiries 


always tend to ascertain what can be made of 


Nature, caring little for the feelings which 


Nature, as she is, is calculated to inspire. His 


ideas, therefore, can scarcely be called sublime, 


perhaps, but they are sane and useful; more 
so, very possibly, than those which generate 
more lofty aspirations and more daring wishes.” 

Excitement. —‘‘ The habit of delighting in 
powerful excitement is quickly created, and the 
appetite increases in proportion as it is more 
abundantly fed. The world had been shocked 
by the murder of Nero, but it had also been 
sit, perhaps in the same proportion, as the 
event tended to keep alive the persuasion that 
Heaven had not ceased to watch over the affairs 
of this world, or to punish the guilty. But 
when the powerful emotions caused by this 
catastrophe had died away, lassitude of mind 
succeeded, and a desire was secretly felt to be 
This tre- 
mendous disposition of mind, compounded of 
hope and terror, which always prevails among 
the multitude during revolutionary times, is in- 
variably the parent and the avenger of crimes ; 
first hungering for the excitement caused by 
their commission, then for that which is pro- 

* * 


again moved in a similar manner. 


duced by their punishment. - 


“It may, in general, be remarked, that as 
civilisation advances, pleasures grow more ex- 


pensive.” 
We can scarcely agree with the following: 


“ There undoubtedly is great persuasive 
power in the countenance, independent of 
words. A picture or a statue, representing 
man or woman, regarded attentively, has a 
very strong influence upon the spectator’s state 
of mind. When it is clothed with bland, sweet 
looks, the person contemplating it will involun- 
tarily adjust his own features into the same 
kind of expression, and adopt the smile of the 
In gazing steadfastly at the 
Venus and Adonis of Titian, we have often 
detected our own countenance relaxing into 
the softness and alluring fondness of the god- 
dess, and, an instant after, into the gentle 
reproachfulness of the youthful hunter, delayed 
for a moment by her tenderness from his fa- 


stone or canvass. 


vourite sport.” 


According to this theory, one would go forth 
at once and buy a beautiful bust, that, by 
gazing on it, we might become beautiful too. 
inst the wide and un- 
Some dozen 
essays, principally with a literary reference, is 
strangely misnamed in being called the Ana- 


One closing remark 


fulfilled promise of the title. 


Alfred the Great; or, the Patriot King. By 
James Sheridan Knowles, author of “ Vir- 
ginius,” &c. 8vo. pp. 85. London, 1831. 
Ridgway. 

Ovr patriotic and historic associations are all, 
with much judgment, enlisted by our author 
on his side; and never was a poet’s conception 
of moral and intellectual dignity more finely 
embodied than it has been by Macready. The 
part of Alfred is one that calls forth an actor’s 
utmost power of declamation; and the dignity 
of Macready’s eloquence could only be equalled 
by its energy. Plot there is none, the histori- 
cal outline having been religiously followed ; 
and the subordinate love-story is matter of 
necessity rather than of interest. Mr. Knowles’s 
talent lies in fine energetic passages, of which 
the following are specimens. 


* Guthrum. Is he thy friend, whose life 
Thou count’st a thing so precious, thou would’st give 
Thine own to purchase it? 
Oscar. He is. 
Guthrum, What rich 
And heavy debt hast thou incurr’d to him, 
To pay so large return as takes thy all ? 
Oscar. And think’st thou friendship barters kind- 
nesses ? 
*Tis not because that such or such a time 
He help’d my purse, or stood me thus or thus 
In stead, that I go bound for him, or take 
His quarrel up. With friends, all services 
Are ever gifts that glad the donor most. 
Who rates them otherwise, he only takes 
The face of friend to mask a usurer. 
I give my life for him, not for the service 
He did me yesterday, or any day, 
But for the love I bear him every day, 
Nor ask if he returns. 
* ® * * * 
Alfred. So much for poverty! Adversity’s 
The nurse for kings: but then the palace-gates 
Are shut against her !—they would else have hearts 
Of mercy oft’ner—gems not always dropp’d 
In fortune’s golden —- What thought hath he 
How hunger warpeth honesty, whose meal 
Still waited on the hour?» Can he perceive 
How nakedness converts the kindly milk 
Of nature into ice, to whom each change 
Of season—yea, each shifting of the wind, 
Presents his fitting suit ? che the storm 
That makes the valiant quail, who hears it only 
Through the safe wall—its voice alone can pierce ; 
And there talks comfort to him with the tongue, 
That bids without the shelterless despair ? 
Perhaps he marks the mountain wave, and smiles 
So high it rolls! while on its fellow hangs 
The fainting seaman glaring down at death 
In the deep trough below! I will extract 
Riches from penury; from sufferings 
Coin blessings; that if I assume again 
The sceptre, i may be the more a king 
By being more a man! 
* * * 
Alfred. Hold! This victory 
Iw tuate by such an act 
As shall from future kings remove the power 
To make their public functions pander to 
Their private gust. Select twelve men, his peers, 
And swearing them upon the book of God, 
As they shall answer at his judgment-day, 
To try their prisoner fairly. the charge 
Be ee before them; and as they decide, 
Be finally his innocence or guilt 
Establish’d. Hence, hereby shall private right, 
Which, guarded, fortifieth, more than arms, 
The conservator of the public weal, 
Be sacred even from the tre’s touch ! 
Thus to a people faithful to their king, 
A faithful king an institution gives 
That makes the lowly cot Softy as 
The regal dome—holds justice paramount 
Of all: before her throne the peasant and 
The king himself on equal footing brings! 
A gift which you'll preserve for ever whole! 
From which, as from your blood, pollution keep! 
Which, if you’re asked to render back, by all 
You owe yourselves, Sf country, and the throne, 
You'll answer no! 


call 
Trial by Jury !” 


* ™ 





tomy of Society. 


tined to that immortality on the stage which | x¢'the same price— 
he enjoys in history. The want of interest is correspon: 
at present supplied by political excitement—too | subjects shews us that it is muc 
temporary a resource to be an author’s reliance. | jish literature could be least expected to e 
Mr. Knowles has a noble vein of poetry, and a | where nothing but its collected information, its avoidance 


Se 
and a more general command of our sympa- 
thies. 





STATE PAPERS. HENRY VIII. 
(Third Notice.) 

As this important work is not likely to be 
commonly read, though no good library can be 
without it, we shall continue our extracts from 
those parts which possess the greatest novelty 
and consequence; thus contributing our share 
to the diffusion of its historical knowledge, not 
only in our own country, but throughout every 
quarter of the globe where the Literary Gazette 
circulates: and we are not aware of one civi- 
lised. country in the world where it does not 
find its way in considerable numbers.* 

We set out by supplying an omission. In 

our last we should have stated, that the words 
in italics in the Charges against the Duke of 
Norfolk and Earl of Surrey, which we extracted, 
are in Henry VITIth’s own hand—a fact which 
certainly doubles their interest. Returning to 
an earlier date, we may remark, that all the 
papers relative to Wolsey’s splendid embassy to 
France (June 1527) are particularly deserving 
of attention. On his journey from Calais, he 
tells, among other honours conferred upon him, 
“The French king hath signified unto me, 
how his pleasour is, I shuld, as I thought good 
at my owne arbitre, in all suche placis as it 
shall fortune me to passe by in this journay, to 
relase, pardon, and put at libertie, all suche 
transgressours as be detayned in prison, of 
what soo ever qualitie ther offence bee; soo ‘as 
ther is here pretermitted nothing, that may be 
any argument or token of +‘: wellcommyng 
hether; neyther on the said Frenche kinges 
behaulf, ne his subgettes, who hathe hetherto 
shewed themself very glad and joyeulz therof, 
for the good expectation and hope they have of 
theffect of the same.” 
Yet, notwithstanding, he says, ‘ thair hu- 
manite and enterteynmient ts $0 good, the state 
of the countrey considered, that the same can 
not be amended: howe be it, in the townes 
and places wher I have arrived, I fynde grete 
derthe, skarcite of vitaile, moche disolacion, 
mysery, and povertie in the commen people, 
and verry yl logeing for me, and suche folkes 
as attende upon me, far discrepant and inferior 
to the lodging of England; notwithstanding 
they make the best shifte and provision that 
they may, with as good will and herty maner, 
as can be wyshed or divised.” 

His reception and entertainment by the 
French is a good picture of the courts of those 
times; and we select the letter as a specimen 
of the whole. 

“* Sir,—After my most humble and lowely 
recommendacions, this shalbe to advertise your 
highnes, that on Saterdaye last passed, I re- 
moved from Abivile to a toun called Pykeney, 
wher, in a castell belonging to Mons. de Vi- 
dams, accompanyed with the Cardinal of Lo- 
reyn, and som parte of his and myn trayne, 
leving the residue at Flisco, I was loged that 
night. On Sonday, after dyner, about oon of 
the cloke, I, likewise accompanyed with the 
said cardinal, the Counte Brian, and suche 


hich, when you'd name, you'll| other gentlemen as met and encountered with 








* It is not merely a fair puff of this Journal, but a lite- 


We doubt, however, whether Alfred be des- | tary curiosity, to say, that it is published on the basihs of 
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me at my first entre into this realme, I deperted 
from Pykeney, taking my jorney towards 
Amyas, wher, the day bifore, at 5 of the cloke 
in the afternone, the Frenche king, with my 
lady his moder, the Quene of Navarre, and 
many other nobles and grete personages, ar- 
rived. And passing thiderwarde, approching 
and drawing nigh to the said toun, within 
2 myles of the same, met and encountred with 
me the bailif therof, with the burgenses and 
aldermen of the same, who, by the mouthe of 
thair secretary, had an ornate oracion unto me, 
comprising not oonly thankes and congratula- 
cions of myn commyng and arrivaile into thise 
parties, but also by the same recognised, howe 
as well they as al other the subjectes of the 
realme of Fraunce, were most astringed, obliged, 
and bounde to your highnes, for that it pleased 
your majesty (thair soverain lord being in cap- 
tivite) to take peax, at the humble pursuite 
and mediacion of thexcellent princesse madam 
regent with the realme of Fraunce ; wherby 
they were not vonly delyvered of your graces 
grete, puissante, and formidable power, whiche 
to resist they were insufficient and unable, but 
also, therby, thair king was restoured to his 
said realme and liberte; wherfore they re- 
conned and accompted them selfes, all thair 
successours, and posterite, to be perpetually 
astringed and bounde to beire unto your grace 
thair herty service, honoring the same no les 
thanne thair oun soverain lord and prince. 
And forasmoche as they knewe that myn inter- 
vencion and mediacion toward your highnes 
did not a litle conferre therunto, they, for the 
same, gave unto me thair most herty thankes, 
with demonstracion that my commyng into 
those parties was to thair singler rejoyse and 
comforte; with ferme hope and confidence, 
that like as by your gracious meanes and auc- 
torite, and myn intervencion (it liked them so 
to say), the said peax was concluded and thair 
master delivered, so they trusted the Frenche 
kinges children shulde be restoured, and uni- 
versall peax thrughoute all Christendome ensue, 
with many other good eloquent wordes, tending 
to that purpose and effecte. Wherunto after 
myn answer made, we merched forwarde ; and, 
within a little distance, eftsones mete with me 
the bailif, minstres, and justices of the saide 
cite, who, with a semblable oracion, of like 
purporte and contynue, saluted and welcomed 
me; wherunto after convenient answer made, 
we proceeded further, and within a myle and a 
halfe of the cite, the Frenche king, riding upon 
a grey jenet, apparelled in a cote of blak velvet, 
cut in diverse places for shewing of the lynyng 
therof, whiche was white satyn, accompanyed 
with the King of Navarre, the Cardinal of 
Burbon, the Duke of Vandome, the Counte 
Saintpole, Mons. de Gize, Mons. Vaudamount, 
the grete mastre, the Seneshall of Normandy, 
with diverse archbishops, bishops, and other 
noble men, avaunced him self towardes me, to 
whose person (assone as I had the sight therof ), 
deviding my company on bothe handes, in most 
reverent maner, sole and alone, I did accelerate 
my repaire and accesse; and his grace doing 
the semblable for his parte, being discovered, 
with his bonnet in his hande, encountred, and 
with most herty, kinde, loving countenaunce 
and maner, embraced me, presenting unto me 
the king of Navarre, with the Cardinall of 
Burbon, the Duke of Vandome, and the for- 
‘aide noble personages, by whom also I was 
ewise welcommed; in the tyme of doing 
wherof, the Frenche king saluted my lord of 
ndon, my lord chamberlain, master comp- 
troller, the chaunceler of the duchy, and such 
your servauntes and gentlemen as accom- 





panyed me. After whiche salutacions fynished 
and made, on bothe sydes, the said Frenche 
king retourned with loving and joyewes coun- 
tenaunce, most hertely demaunding of your 
highnesses good welfare and prosperite, wherof 
to here was most to his consolacion and com- 
forte, for your highnes was the prince whom 
he most loved, honored, and estemed, and was 
most indebted unto, forasmoche as by your only 
meanes his realme was preserved from all parell 
and daungiers, and he hym self, deteyned in 
captivite, was also restoured to his said realme 
and libertie; forthe whiche your noblenes and 
gratitude, he, duerine his lif, shal not only be 
to your highnes as most humble servaunt, but as 
a slave; accumylating as many good and well 
set wordes to that purpose, as coude be devised, 
in suche a constant, assured, and loving maner, 
that the same appered not to be fayned, but to 
procede of an entier mynde, affection, and hert. 
Wherunto, after I had gyven suche answer as 
apperteyned, with making of your graces most 
cordiall recommendacions, declaracion, and re- 
hersall of the herty good mynde and will, that 
your highnes beireth unto hym, I shewed that 
hering of his and my ladies, his moders, dis- 
eases, was verey hevy, and sory that he and 
she had taken so grete payne, in making so 
grete jorneys and travaile to mete with me; 
for the aleviacion wherof I was not only desir- 
ous, yf I might have been suffred so to have 
don, but also I had in commaundement from 
your grace to have repaired unto Parys. To the 
whiche he sayde and answered, the innumer- 
able benefites of your highnes considered, and 
that I was sent from the same as your lieute- 
naunt, being alwaies propice and redy to enter- 
corre, as a loving.mynister, for thestablishing, 
contynuance, norishing, and encreace of god 
amyte bitwene your highnes and hym, your 
realmes and subjectes, hit had ben his duete to 
have met me in the confynes of his realme. 
And so, passing to gedre by the waye, placing 
me (albeit I refused the same) on his lift hande, 
he was glad to fynde and take occasion to talke 
and speke of your highnes vertuous noble per- 
sonage, excellent qualities, and pastyme; re- 
membring oftentymes, and alwaies repeting, 
the grete humanite, kindnes, and gratitude, 
that he hathe founde in the same. And to 
thintent, as me semed, I shulde thinke that he 
gretely estemed all suche thinges as were sent 
from your highnes unto hym, he caused the 
Counte Saint Pole, Mons. de Gize, and Mons. 
de Vadamount, to ryde next affore hym, upon 
three of the horsses, that your highnes had 
sent unto hym; wherof the one, being a beye, 
he sayd was the best, the lightest, and most 
mete for the warre, of any that ever he sawe, 
or coulde be founde in Christendom, and most 
resembled, as he had apparelled hym, to the 
horsses of Turkey, farr surmounting any that 
might be founde.or recovered in the same. 
And thus entring and passing thorugh oute 
the cite, whiche was mervelously replenished 
with people, crying ‘ Vive le roy!’ he forgate 
not, farre above my dessertes, to recognise 
howe moche he, his moder, and realme, were 
bounden unto me, and howe hertely I was wel- 
come unto them. And bicause he did knowe 
(so it pleased hym to say) that your highnes 
used me in al your affaires, as your chiefe and 
principall counsaillour, so he from hensforthe 
wolde do the same; praying me, therfore, to 
be contented with no les affeccion to embrace 
his affaires, than I dailly do, and have done, 
your graces oun; assuring me, that whatsoever 
I shulde thinke to be don therin, he wold folowe, 
and put the same in execucion accordingly ; 
taking and reputing me, from this tyme for- 





warde, as a’common chaunceler and minister ; 
trusting therby, that all his causes, whiche hi- 
therto, for lak of good handling, have not had 
the best and most fortunate successe, shuide re- 
vive, and be of a better sorte, than they have 
ben heretofore. Declaring, furthermore, howe 
that Mons. Moret had distrussed, taken, and 
brent 2 grete carrikes of Jeane, laden with or- 
denaunce, municions, and vitall for defence 
therof ; and that themperours chaunceler, nowe 
arrived ther (for the apprehencion of whose 
person ther be practises set forthe not unlikely 
to take effecte), skaped narowly the handes of 
the said Mouret. And so still riding thorugh 
the stretes, in the principall places wherof were 
diverse pagentes wel divised, expressing the 
grete desire that they have to peax, the repa-~ 
racion of Christes churche and see apostolique 
to the pristyne dignite, with perfite hope and 
trust that the same shall succeede by your graces 
high polycy, wisedome, auctorite, and media- 
cion, intermyxting me, in the abett of a car- 
dinall, as your graces minster and servaunt, 
for thaccomplishement and attayning therof. 
And albeit I often demaunded what his graces 
intent was, seing we were past his paiaice, 
wherin he was lodged, to go and procede any 
further thorugh the cite, conjecting therby that 
his intent was to accompany me to my lodging, 
whiche to do I refused, with as many humble 
persuasions and exhortacions as I could divise ; 
yet it was not in my power to disuade hym, but 
in any wise he wolde accompany me to the 
same, without suffring me to retorne with hym 
to his palaice. And so, after demaunde whider 
I wolde see my lady that night (wherof I shewed 
my self to be veray glad and desyrous), I de- 
parted from fiym, and, by the cardinall of Lo- 
reyn, was brought and accompanyed into my 
lodging, whiche I founde richely and pomposely 
apparelled with the Frenche kinges oun stuff ; 
as the utter chamber, with riche clothe of tys- 
sue and sylver, paned, embroderd with freres 
knottes, wherin was a grete and large clothe of 
astate of the same stuff and sorte. The seconde 
chamber was apparelled with crymyson velvet, 
embroderd, and replenished with large letters 
of gold, of F and A, crowned, with an other 
veray large clothe of astate, of fyne aras. And 
the thrid chamber, being my bedd chamber, 
was apparelled with riche clothe of tyssue, 
raised, and a grete sparver and counterpointe 
to the same. And the 4th, being as a closet, 
was hanged with clothe of bawdikyn, wherunto 
was annexed a litle gallary, hanged with crymy- 
son velvet. And after a litle pawse, and shifting 
of my self, ther was sent unto my lodging the 
cardinall of Burbon, the duke of Vandome, 
with many other prelates and noble men, to 
conduce me to my ladies presence, who was 
lodged in the bishops palaies ; in the hall wherof, 
being large and spacious, richely hanged and 
apparelled with aras, was placed and set in right 
good order, on bothe sydes, the Frenche kinges 
garde, my lady his moder, the Quene of Na- 
varre, Madam Reynet, the Duches of Vandom, 
the King of Naverres suster, with a greate 
nomber of other ladies and gentlewomen, 
stonding in the myddes; to whose presence I 
sumwhat approching, and drawing nigh, my 
said lady also avauncing her self forwardes, in 
most loving and pleasant maner, encountred, 
welcomed, and embraced me, and likewise sa- 
luted my lord of London, my lord chamberlain, 
master comptroller, the chaunceler of the duchy, 
and most parte of suche gentlemen as came 
with me, and most specially therle of Derbye, 
whom it liked her grace to kisse, and right 
lovingly to weicome. In the tyme of doing 
wherof I, for my parte, semblably saluted the 
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Quene of Navarre, Madame Reynet, the Duches 
of Vandome, the King of Navarres suster, and 
a grete parte of thother ladies; whiche done 
on bothe sydes, my lady retorned, and taking 
me by the arme, ledd and conveyed me into her 
inner chamber, wher, under a riche clothe of 
astate, were sett twoo cheyres ished, oon 
of blake velvet, and thother with clothe of 
tissue; wher, after delyvery and reding of your 
graces letters, whiche semed to be veray plea- 
sant unto her, and making of your highnes 
most cordiall recommendacions, she demanded 
right hertely of your“graces welfare and pros- 
perite. Wherunto after I had made answer, 
her pleasour was, that we shuld sitt down, to 
entre into further communication ; in the be- 
gynnyng and commencing wherof, she, with 
well sett and cowched wordes, declared and 
accumylated the grete benefites and gratuities, 
whiche your highnes, in ber perplexite, hevenes, 
and adversite had exhibite and shewed to her, 
and the king, her sonne, whose deliverance and 
restytucion to liberte, she only referred and as- 
cribed unto your highnes ; for the whiche bothe 
she, her said sonne, and all those whiche were, 
or shuld hereafter, descende of hym and his, 
were bounden to do service unto your highnes, 
and dailly to pray for the contynuaunce and 
prosperous astate of the same. And after a 
right pleasant and elequent discourse made to 
this purpose, she diverted her communicacion 
to the rehersall of suche travaile, as I have 
taken for the conducing and setting forthe of 
good amite and peax bitwene your highnes and 
her son, whiche she trusted, by my repaire into 
thise parties, shulde not only be corroborate, 
Lut also, by som good aliance, made perpetuall. 
In the advauncement and setting. forward 
whereof, she wolde, with all her power, auc- 
torite, and industrye, with no les desire and 
affeccion, concurre with me, than she had hi- 
therto done in making of the peax temporel, 
and all other treaties concluded bitwene your 
highnes and her said sonne; offring and de- 
claring, furthermore, that if in the communi- 
cacion or debating therof, either with her sonne, 
or his counsail, ther shulde insurge any doubte 
or difficulte, whiche might be to the impeche- 
ment or hindrance of the said peax and aliance, 
she wolde so interpone her auctorite, and helping 
hande, that all thinges shulde be brought to 
honorable ende and effecte. For the whiche 
her offres after I had geven convenient thankes, 
shewing that your highnes had chefely sent me 
hidre for that purpose, without descending to 
any other particler pointe of my charge, foras- 
moche as it was 8 of the cloke, and my lady 
had not supped, I toke my leve, and retorned 
home to my lodging, accompanyed with the 
forsaid Cardinal of Burbon, and Duke of Van- 
dome. Thus is the summary rude discripcion 
and rehersall of suche thinges, as was don at 
this our first meting and entervien. On Mon- 
day, in the mornyng, ther came unto my lodging 
themperours ambassadour, here resident ; who, 
after mutuell salutacions, sayde, that forasmoche 
as he was informed, that your‘highnes, for the 
delyvery of the Frenche kinges children, and 
conducing of the peax bitwene him and them- 
perour, had not only, by your oratours, proponed 
certain otfres;.amd condicions to his majesty, 
but also sent me hider for the avauncement 
and spedy setting forward therof, he could no 
les do, but to repaire unto me, and to desire 
and pray me, for the zele and good will that I 
have alwaies borne to the » and in consi- 
deracion of the grete trust and confidence that 
his master hathe in your highnes, at whose re- 
quest and contemplacion he had departed from 








ticle of the treaty of Madril, and was commen 
and descended to certain reasonable demaundes, 
whiche were delyvered in writing to your graces 
and the Frenche kinges orateurs, that I wolde 
induce and persuade the same Frenche king to 
condescende and agree therunto, considering 
they were but reasonable and honorable. To 
whom I made answer, that it was not unknown, 
but manifest and open, aswel to themperour, 
as to al other Cristen princes, what grete zeale 
and ardent desire your grace hathe, and alwaies 
hathe had, like a most noble, vertuous, and 
catholique prince, to the procuring and setting 
forthe of peax bitwene Christen princes, and 
what studye, labours, expences, and travaile, 
aswel by. sending of oratours, as letters, your 
grace hathe susteyned in and aboutes the same. 
And tothintent the said peax might spedely be 
conduced, and take effect, as the thing most 
necessary, the grete calamite, ruyn, and myser- 
able state of Cristendome considered, and for 
putting over of further delaies and tracte of 
tyme, your highnes had sent me hider to the 
Frenche king, to induce and persuade hym, at 
your graces contemplacion and instance, for the 
attayning of his children, and the said peax, to 
condescende to all reasonable and honorable 
condicions ; and likewise by my letters, on your 
graces behalfe, to exhorte and move themperour, 
for his parte, to do the semblable, whereby uni- 
versal peax following, som notable provision 
and expedicion, by commen consent of all 
princes, might be had and made for the re- 
dubbing of the said calamities, repressing of 
heresies, and withstanding the malice of the 
Turke. And bicause themperour, in diverse 
his commynicacions and conferences with your 
ambassadours, hathe affermed and sayde to 
them, that he is not mynded to stik upon his 
hole demaundes, but, at your contemplacion, 
instance, and arbitre, to mitigate som good 
part therof, it woll nowe pleas and like his 
majesty, sithins that I am sent hither by your 
highnes commaundment, chiefely and princi- 
pally for the avauncement of the said peax, to 
shewe and declare, by his dedes, in what pointes 
he wold, for your graces sake, so relent ; wherof 
I, being advertised, I doubt it not, but the 


cion that he hathe and beireth toward your 
highnes, woll and shall agree to asmoche of his 
desires, as with honour, equite, reason, and 
lawe shall stonde and accorde: being never- 
theles in utter dispaire, that if his majesty, 
having no regarde to your graces mediacion 
and intercession, wold persist in his hole de- 
maund, it shall not lye in your graces power, 
to bring and induce the Frenche king therunto ; 
the same being so excessive, and farr discrepant 
from al conscience and reason, tending by the 
exsample therof to the prejudice of al other 
Cristen princes, whiche be subject to like chances 
of captivite, as the Frenche king hathe been. 
And thus the said emperours ambassadour, pro- 
mysing that he wolde certifie his master of all 
this our commynicacion, departed from me. 
At after none, aboutes 3 of the cloke, the Counte 
Saintpole, sent unto me from the Frenche king, 
brought me worde that, if I were so content, 
his grace wolde that I shulde eftsones comme 
to his presence, for declaracion of my further 
charge, whiche, with grete expectacion, he was 
desirous to here: upon whose advertisement I 
repaired, with the said counte, to the Frenche 
kinges lodging, wher in the hall on bothe sides 
were placed his garde, bothe of Scottes and 
Swices, being in nomber (as I coulde, passing 
by the waye, esteme) 300. And at my entring 
into the grete chamber, ther mete with me the 





Frenche king, for the reverent love and affec- | your 
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Frenche kinges bedd chamber, wher he lay 
upon a cowtche, covered with a white shete, 
without any clothe of astate, or sparver, over 
the same, made for the easement and staying 
of his legg, whiche, by the travaile of the day 
bifore, was moche altered, and in suche wise 
swelled, that, without grete pain, he coulde not 
goo, ner stonde upon the same. On the right 
syde wherof, was placed my lady the Frenche 
kinges moder, the Quene of Navarre, and a litle 
distance byneth them, the Lady Reynet, the 
King of Navarres suster, and other ladies and 
gentlewomen toa grete nomber; and, on thother 
side, the Cardynalles of Burbon and Loreyn, the 
Duke of Vandom, the Counte Saint Pole, the 
grete master, with many other prelates, nobles, 
and gentlemen. And incontinently, as I was 
commen to the Frenche kinges presence, he 
excusing the maner of his lying ther, and being 
sory that he coulde not use hym self other wise 
unto me, and I again repeting howe glad I 
wolde have ben to have taken more payn upon 
me, wherby I might have alleviated his grace 
of the greate labor and travaile that the same 
hathe susteyned, by the whiche I perceyved 
that his disease was not a litle augmented and 
encreaced, he sayde he knew well my good wyll 
and mynde in that behalfe; nevertheles, for 
declaracion of his duetie towardes your grace, 
he wold not have omytted any thing of that he 
hathe done, though the same shuld have put 
hym in gretter daunger ; whiche his pain, that 
he nowe susteyneth, proceding of a light hurtin 
his legg, is not, by Goddes grace, to be moche 
regarded or feared. And herewith he (taking 
with hym my lady and me) withdrewe hym 
self into a litle secrete chamber, excluding all 
other; wherin was. litle cowtche for his grace 
to lye upon, for staying of his said legge, and 
by the same, twoo cheyres sett, thone for my 
lady, and thother for me. And albeit stonding 
I wold have delyvered your graces letters, and, 
the same redd, proceeded to the further declar- 
acion of my charge, yet his grace, tyll I and my 
lady were sett, wolde in no wise permyt and 
suffre me soto do. Wherfore, conformyng my 
self to his pleasour, I made delyvery of your 
said letters, with declaracion and repeticion of 
ces most herty recommendacions; in 
thextending wherof, I did not omytt to shewe, 
what herty entiere love and affeccion your high- 
nes bare unto hym, for the parilite of your 
mutuel indumentes, bothe of grace and nature, 
with the like symylitude in your pastymes, 
maners, behavours, and appetites ; the rehersall 
wherof, as I might perceyve by his counte- 
naunce, was to his comforte, and nothing to 
hym displeasant, ne tedyous. And so, further 
proceding in declaracion of my charge, I shewed 
that I was sent unto his grace, for the accom- 
plishement, determynacion, and finall perfiting 
of suche thinges, as hath ben left to be deter- 
myned and concluded at your mutuel meting 
and entervien, according to the treate ; orelles 
at the sendirg of suche a personage as his grace, 
as shulde represent your oun spyrite and person. 
And albeit I was ferre unmete, unable, and not 
worthy to have so high a charge committed 
unto me, yet it hathe pleased your highnes, 
more of your goodness than of my desertes OF 
sufficiency, to auctorise me, as your lieutenaunt, 
for the doing and final concluding of the pre- 
misses, in as available maner as your highnes 
were here present ; offring my self to be reddy, 
at al tymes, to common and devise with hym 
uppon the same ; wherwith he being contente®, 
than an ther, to here what I wold say further; 
in that behalf, I shewed unto hys grace, that 








oon of the weightiest and most importane ar- 





king of Navarre, who conduced me to the 





my principall charge consisted in three poyntess 
that is to say, the determynacion of the alter- 
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Sass 
natyve for the mariage of my lady princes ;! Russia, recollected her, and made her an offer 
thother was for the procuring of peax, bitwene|of his services. Soon after, they heard that 
his grace and themperour, for the spedy at-| the czarovitz was dead; and D’Auband then 
tayning and delyveraunce of his childern ; and engaged to conduct the princess back to Russia: 
the third was to devise with his grace, by what | but she found herself happier in a private 
meanes and waies the popes holynes might be station, and declared her intention of remaining 
delyvered oute of captivite and thraldom, and jin retirement. The old domestic dying about 
the churche of Crist, with the see apostolique, this time, she was without any protector, and 
restoured to thair prystyne dignite.” D’Auband, who had been long attached to her, 
———————— nr iennnnane | Offered her his hand ;—she accepted it. Thus 
Recollections of Seven Years’ Residence at the she who had been destined to wear the imperial 
Mauritius, or Isle of France. By a Lady.|diadem, became the wife of a lieutenant of 
12mo. pp. 208. London, 1831. Cawthorn.|infantry. The princess had no reason to re- 
THERE is scant matériel in this volume to gret her second marriage;—happy in the af- 
justify the publication; bat it is pleasantly |fection of a man she had wedded from choice, 
written, and must be an agreeable memorial to she lived in uninterrupted peace and comfort 
the author’s friends. We select the following |ten years, without a wish to mingle again in 
passages. | the splendid scenes where she had known only 
Toilette at a pic-nic :— | misery 3;—but D’Auband fell into ill health; 
“ A party, consisting of English and French, |and his wife, anxious above all things for his 
had arrived at the spot appointed for dining, ;recovery, proposed that they should go to 
and had taken their seats on the grass, when a| France to procure the best medical advice, and 
great bustle was observed amongst the French |to try the effect of a change of climate. They 
ladies: two blacks, with small boxes, had ap-| accordingly embarked for his native land; and 
proached, and displayed a variety of articles |soon after, he was restored to health. He then 
for the toilet: it was soon evident that these| solicited an employment in the Isle of France, 
ladies intended to dress for dinner; and the | where he was appointed major. The princess, 
grass was covered speedily with combs of various |however, previous to their quitting France, 
sizes, vials of perfume and oil for the hair,|had been recognised by the Marshal de Saxe, 
necklaces and bracelets, and all the et-cetera of | who, after having called on her and heard the 
feminine decoration; the fair owners of these! story of her adventures, informed his king of 
articles retired into a grove to change their|the discovery he had made. His majesty de- 
dresses, and soon came forth en grande parure; |sired his minister of marines to write to the 
whilst the English were in their plain morning | governor of the Mauritius, directing that every 
gowns. ° aad ° mark of distinction should be showered on Mons. 
“ It is a singular fancy of the French Creoles|and Madame D’Auband, and that they should 
to build their houses in detached pieces, instead |always be treated with the highest considera- 
of being joined in one—so that a great deal of|tion. These orders, we are told, were punc- 
ground is covered by the buildings belonging tually obeyed: the. prineess lived in tranquil 
to one residence: this is @ ‘most inconvenient| happiness in that island until 1747, when her 
arrangement, as it is hy no means agreeable to| beloved husband died; she then returned to 
go through the sun or the rain in passing from | Paris, where she lived to a great age.”” 
one’s bed-room to the drawing-room, and from| Upon the whole, the descriptions are literally 
thence to the dining apartment ;—in an island, | correct; and, with what might be questioned 
moreover, peculiarly liable to violent hurri-|on one point of fact, the book is a true book. 
canes, and when strength and compactness of — ~~ 
building seem absolutely required, such a mode The Metropolitan, No. I. 
of scattering a house into several divisions, Pickersgill. 
appears injudicious and unsafe: these separate|Tuis is the first Number of a new monthly 
pieces are called pavilions, and have frequently | magazine. As matter of literary information, 
averanda attached toeach. The principal streets | it has always been our custom to welcome into 
are the Rue de Rampart and the Rue Ma-|the field such periodicals as have started in our 
rengo, so called in commemoration of Buona-| time; but we have also always abstained from 
parte’s victory over the Austrians. The fra-| criticising them, on the ground that we do not 
grant flowers of the Bois Blanc at one season|hold it to be correct to discuss the merits or 
of the year perfume the streets delightfully ;| demerits of contemporaries in the same line of 
and the tree itself is a very pretty one, with| publication with ourselves. Such productions 
its light green foliage and profusion of white! can best speak for themselves ; and it is neither 
blossoms.” by the interchange of fulsome flatteries (gene- 
The next is a history for the novelist. rally by writers who are employed both by the 
“ Charlotte Christina Sophia de Wolfen-| work puffed and the work puffing), or by the 
buttel, wife of the Czarovitz Alexis, son of| abuse which springs from low competition, that 
Peter I., was unfortunately an object of aver-|the judicious public will be led to form its 
sion to her husband, although beautiful andjopinion. It is an ill bird, says the proverb, 
amiable ; in a fit of passion he gave her one day| which befouls its own nest; and we cannot 
& blow, which caused her to be prematurely| help regretting, therefore, that so many of our 
confined with a dead child. The Countess of] fellows should fancy their own dirty jealousies 
Konnismarck, who attended on the princess,| and petty squabbles to possess an interest with 
being aware that if she recovered she would| readers; and occupy their pages with their own 
only be exposed to further acts of violence,| personal follies, instead of general intelligence. 
determined to declare that she had died. The; The world, they may believe us, beyond their 
Czarovitz, to whom this was agreeable news,|own noisy circle, cares nothing for their dis- 
ordered her immediate interment ; -couriers| putes or them. 
were despatched to inform the czar of the} We throw out these hints, however, without 
event, and all the courts of Europe went into| particular reference either to the Metropolitan 
mourning. The princess esca to America} or any other magazine ; though they are sug- 
with an aged: domestic, who passed for her} gested by this novelty’s having been set up in 
father, and a female attendant. Whilst she} declared opposition to the New Monthly Maga- 
Was living in privacy at Lousiana, an officer of|zine, and under the direction of parties who 
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latter. With their dissensions or agreements 
the Literary Gazette meddles not. 





The Sunday Library. By the Rev. T. F. 
Dibdin, D.D. Vol. III. pp. 332. London, 
1831. Longman and Co. 

ANOTHER volume of this salutary production 

claims our warmest welcome. The editor has 

not failed to dedicate the same judicious taste 
to the present volume, which he so ably and 
amply displayed in the selections comprised in 
its popular precursors. Dr. Dibdin states it to 
be his intention to carry the Sunday Library 

to the extent of six volumes: this will form a 

compact and valuable body of divinity. We 

cannot but presume, however, that from the 

; success which has crowned his first efforts, he 

| will be induced to enter upon a second series. 





Epitome of English Literature. Edited by 
A. J. Valpy, M.A. Vol. II. pp. 284. Lons 
don, 1831. A. J. Valpy. 

T x18 concentrated form, in which the vigorous 

thoughts of our English philosophers are embo- 

died, cannot fail of recommending them to the 
healthy intellect. In proportion as their pro- 
positions are divested of ornament, and stript 
of all encumbrance, the more is their strength 
bared to the eye, and they stand forth in all 
their mative force and unscreened might. We 
look upon the Epitome of English Literature 
as one of the most valuable series of periodical 
libraries which now flood our country. We 
have only to hint to the rising mind of the day, 
that if they get aboard such craft as the present, 
they need not fear to be borne along with the 
tide. The second volume completes Paley, 





Family Classical Library. No. XVII. Horace. 
Colburn and Bentley. 
Stirling's Horace. By Dr. Nuttall. 
Ward. 

THE merits of Dr. Francis’s version of Horace 
have long since been canvassed, admitted, and 
admired ; for these we have no comment: our 
office, and it is one we can-cordially fulfil, is 
but to announce the appearance of an old 
friend under a new face. We have, in the 
present instance, to commend and recommend 
the form which Horace has taken in the trig 
and trim evergreen garb of the Family Classi- 
cal Library. The old Epicurean was rather too 
stout to be squeezed into a single volume, and 
intends cutting a very snug figure in a couple. 
We believe it was Johnson, who, upon having 
an edition of Horace presented to him, inter- 
leaved, with the original on one side and the 
translation on the other, sagely remarked, that 
he approved the ingenuity of the author, who 
had supplied so ready a method of separating 
the good from the bad. Against any similar 
attempt Dr. Nuttall has prudently and effec- 
tually provided ; for, by going a step beyond in- 
terleaving, and adopting interlining, he has 
rendered such a separation in his case totally 
hopeless. Some shrewd criticism on the works, 
and some clever papers on the metres of Horace, 
precede the text. 


4 vols. 








La Montagne de Saint-Lie; ou, la Ferme 
Champenoise. 2 vols.12mo. Paris,1830, Pigo- 
reau ; Rheims, Ledoyen et Brissart-Carolet. 
Tue fair author of these slight volumes depre- 
cates criticism with the “* Je n’ai que seize 


ans”—(I am but sixteen.) The character 
assumed by an author in his preface is often 
somewhat apocryphal ; but in this case we are 








the name of D’Auband, who had seen her in| were, till very recently, connected with the 





inclined to believe we have before us the pro- 
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duction of a very young writer: as usual, the 
imagination is the chief faculty déveloped ; but 
imagination is good matériel for hereafter. The 
story is very extravagant; the beauty, virtue, 


love, &c., carried to the extreme. These are| ‘ 


much spirit in executing. Most of them having 
before been published, we refrain from extract, 
and content ourselves with pointing attention 
to 


“ The Eve of Walpurgis,” “ Joniotto,” and 
The Handkerchief.” : 








common faults at a beginning ; but there is an 
ingenuity of invention, and a about the 
earlier scenes, that lead us to think the juvenile 
talent from which they emanated is worth cul- 
tivating. 








The Daughter of the Air. A Mythic Tragedy, 
after the idea of P. Calderon ; translated from 
the German, by Dr. E. Raupach. 12mo. pp. 
104.. London, 1831. W. Marsh. 


Society ; or, the Sprin 


Tuts novel does not belong to a class that calla 
for very strict criticism ; it has one merit, that 
of not indulging in the offensive personality of 
many of its compeers ; and, as for the rest, it 
is full of parties, and adventures, and love- 
making, which, we dare say, will be all very 
pleasant to many of our readers. 


in Town. 3 vols. 


9 
London, 1831. Saunders and Otley. 








Tuts singular and original work well deserved 
an English dress. Translations from a foreign 
literature are like earth brought from afar, 
renewing and invigorating the soil with which 
they mingle. The present pages are the work 
of an industrious and ingenious writer rather 
than a poet: still, the choice deserves praise ; 
and it is something to attract attention to a 
language like the German, which so well repays 
its cultivator. 








Lord Byron, with Remarks on his Genius and 
Character. By E. Bagnall, B.A. 8vo. pp. 59. 
Oxford, 183]. D. A. Talboys. 

THERE is much good feeling and considerable 

talent displayed in parts of this little work: as 

a whole it is a failure ; it throws no new light 

on either Lord Byron or his works. Indeed, 

throughout, the writer seems to be wielding 
weapons too heavy for his grasp, and, more- 
over, mistakes a flourish for a blow, 








The Albanians, a Dramatic Sketch; and Mis- 
cellaneous Poems. By G. J. Benriett. 8vo. 
pp. 229. London, 1831. W. Kidd. 

** Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar !” 

Ir difficulties deterred, it is a pity that these 

lines are not uppermost in the memory of most 

poets. We have many pleasant recollections 
of Mr. Bennett to which we would sooner refer 
than to the present volume. 





TES 
The Fakeer of Jungheera, and other Poems. 

By Henry Louis Vivian Derozio. 8vo. pp. 213. 

Calcutta, 1828. S. Smith. 
The Shair, and other Poems. By Kasiprasad 

Ghosh. Calcutta, 1830. Scott‘and Co. 
Boru these works are literary curiosities, as 
the productions of native East Indians. They 
are curious, however, only as regards their 
writers ; for both oriental histories and oriental 
imagery, Sir W. Jones, Southey, and Moore, 
have already made familiar to English readers. 
Indeed it is from their works that our present 
aspirants have drawn their inspiration ; and 
we are chiefly reminded with how much more 
grace and power the gorgeous fictions of the 
East have been before employed. An original 
simile is every day getting scarcer: what do 
our readers say to the following one, belonging 
to Kasiprasad Ghosh ? 

** Youn; u $ » 
Both these volumes ought to be inscribed to 
Moore—if gratitude were not a debt which, of 
Fo others, poets are most reluctant to acknow- 

edge. 





The Twelve Nights. pp.404. London, 1831. 

Whittaker. 
Turis is a very amusing volume, containing a 
variety of tales, chiefly translations, where 


The Vale of Obscurity, the Lavant, and other 


UsHERED in by a respectable list of subscri- 
bers, we trust this slight volume will repay its 
author’s toil. The preface is very interesting, 
as givin 
who to the toil of a lower rank has united the 
mental cultivation of a higher. 
following little poem as a specimen. 
«* Verses addressed to * * * *, whom I accompanied to the 


Poems. By Charles Crocker. 8vo. pp. 120. 
Chichester, 1831, printed for the Author; 
London, Longman and Co. 


an account of the writer’s life—one 


We select the 


Grave of a Friend, 
Of old, the patient pilgrim sought 
His saint’s Temote and hallow'd shrine, 
And with devotion’s fervour fraught, 
His kindling spirit grew divine, 
While there his orisons he said, 
And meekly bow’d to earth his head. 
How sweet his solace, when again 
Returning to his peaceful cell, 
If he some relic chanced to gain, 
On which his sectet soul might dwell, 
When earth-born thoughts should not intrude 
To break his hallow’d solitude! 
Nor with less ardent ‘seal And love, 
My friend, didst thou thy Way pursue, 
The joy that springs from grief to prove, 
And all thy past renew, 
While musing near the spot, where blend 
With earth the ashes of thy friend. 


What though to him who slept below 
Thy faith forbade thy lips to pray? 

What though no relics thou canst shew ? 
Yet, never pilgrim bore away 

A heart surcharged from holy shrine 

With feelings more refined than thine. 

While lingering there Remembrance woke, 
And joys, long dead, again appeared ; 

“—— to come, Hope, smiling, spoke; 

er accents listeni: ‘ancy heard :— 
* Yes, on eternity’s coma shore 
Ye soon shall meet—to part no more !’” 





The Novelist’s Library. Vol. I. Edited by 
T. » Esq. With Illustrations from 
original Designs. Robinson Crusoe (De Foe). 
12mo. pp. 391. London, 1831. 
and Pickersgill ; J. Andrews. 


a pity ’tis, that, after 


a peep from his grave, just to see how his works 
are going on ! If he could, we think Daniel would 
like this neat edition, with its sketch of his life, 
portrait, slight illustrations, pretty binding, and 
gold-lettered back. ‘* When De Foe (says his 
biographer) first offered Robinson Crusoe to the 
booksellers, he could with difficulty find a 
purchaser for the work; in which difficulty 
he merely experienced the same want of pene- 
tration on the part of these only true Mecenases, 
as Johnson styles them, speaking of them as a 
body, which Milton had done before him with 
respect to his Paradise Lost ; and as many of 
our best authors have done after him with 


We recommend these pages to the notice of 
all who would extend kindly encouragement to 
a clever and amiable man. 


Cochrane 


Ir is just a hundred years since the author of 
Robinson Crusoe died (April 24, 1731): what 
e lapse of a century, a 
writer who has earned immortality, cannot take 


the fortunes of the very men by whom they 
were rejected in the first instance. So it was 
with Robinson Crusoe. Taylor, the fortunate 


purchaser, who probably calculated with some 
distrust as to a few pounds more or less when 
treating for the copyright, made a thousand 
pounds by his bargain. The work acted on the 
public like a charm ; it made its way through 
all ranks, it won all hearts; and in four 
months it passed through as many editions.” 
How many thousands of copies have been 
sold since, of this delight of the young and old! 
An edition like the present is well calculated 
to sella great many more. The designs, it is 
true, might be better; but we observe with 
pleasure that George Cruikshanks is to illus. 
trate the whole series, of which this is the 
commencement ; for, from what he has already 
done in this way, we may fairly anticipate a 
treat of character and humour. He begins, 
we understand, with Humphrey Clinker, in the 
volume after the next, which concludes De Foe. 
Altogether we are much pleased with this pub- 
lication, though it adds another to the lengthy 
train of monthly productions, and consequently 
another to the system which is making literature 
so much a matter of journey-work in these 
days. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


WE have noticed the curious experiments 
made by Mr. Trevelyan, on the production 
of sound, when heated pieces of metal were 
laid upon cold masses of lead: vide Literary 
Gazette, No. 738.* At the last evening meeting 
of the Institution, these experiments were de- 
monstrated by ‘Mr. Faraday, who, at the same 
time, gave what hé*cohsidered to be a correct 
account of their cause. As we have already 
described the effects, we need not here refer 
to them further than to observe that they con- 
sist of vibrations, or oscillations, of the heated 
mass of metal; when slow, they are large 
and visible; when quick, they are small and 
isochronous, and produce sound, higher or 
lower, according to their number. The mixture 
of other sounds due to the ringing of the metal, 
the subdivision of the whole vibrating system, 
with the true sound produced by the blows of the 
rocker, were referred to and illustrated ; and a 
method shewn of easily distinguishing the latter 
from the others. It consisted in pressing per- 
pendicularly with a small stick or pointed 
metal rod on the back of the rocker, exactly over 
the groove, so as to make the vibrations quicker, 
but not to disturb their regularity; the true 
sound of the beats of the rocker immediately 
rises in pitch, and may be sometimes made to 
pass through an octave or more at pleasure, 
falling again as the pressure is removed. As 
the sound was evidently due to the rapid blows 
of the rocker, the only difficulty was to dis- 
cover the true cause of the sustaining power, by 
which the rocker was continued in motion 50 
long as any considerable difference of tempera- 
ture existed between it and the block of lead 
beneath: this Mr. Faraday referred to the ul- 
timate expansion and contraction, a8 Professor 
Leslie and Mr. Trevelyan have done. He = 
gave a minute account of the manner in whi 
such expansion and contraction could produce 
the effect. When the heated rocker is — 
upon a horizontal ridge of lead, it touches 4 
two points, which are heated and expande - 
and form, as it were, two hills; when one site 
of the rocker is raised, the point —e" 
instantly cooled by the neighbouring lead, 








our author shews much taste in selecting, and 








respect to works which have afterwards made 


~~ * See also our notice to correspondents in No, 744 
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expansion ceases, and the hill falls." When the 
rocker, therefore, is left free, the raised side 
descends through a greater space than that 
through which it was lifted, and also to a lower 
level than the other side; in consequence of 
which a momentum is given to it, which carries 
its centre of gravity beyond the point to which 
it would pass if there had been no alteration in 
the heights of the sustaining points. It is this 
additional force which ‘acts as maintaining 
power; it comes into play twice in each vibra- 
tion, i.e. once on each side ; the force is gained 
by the whole rocker being lifted bodily by the 
point on which it is for the time supported, and 
comes into play by the side of the rocker which 
is descending having a greater space to fall 
through than that which it passed over during 
its previous rise by the mere force of its mo- 
mentum. A curious consequence of this action 
is, that the force which really lifts the rocker is 
on one side of the centre of gravity, whilst the 
rising side of the rocker itself is on the other. 

This, however, is not the only maintaining 
cause or mechanical force generated by the al- 
ternate expansion and contraction of the lead. 
If the vertical direction of the forces be put out 
of consideration for a time, and the two points 
of support be examined, it will be found that 
whilst the rocker is quiescent, both (with their 
neighbouring parts) being heated, will expand 
and compress the lateral portions of the lead un- 
til the tension of the latter is equal to their own. 
When one side of the rocker is raised, the point 
it rested upon instantly cools, and therefore con- 
tracts; but as the neighbouring parts retain their 
tension, they move toward the contracting parts, 
the other point of support moving with the 
rest. When the rocker returns in its oscil- 
lation, it reheats and re-expands the first point 
of support; whilst the seeond, now out of 
contact, is cooled and contracted, and the first 
point moves toward the second. A necessary 
consequence of this mutual relation of the 
points is, that the one under process of heating 
is always moving towards the other, and con- 
sequently to a perpendicular from the centre 
of gravity: but as it at the same time is the 
supporting point to the rocker, that supporting 
point is, by irresistible impulse, carried in a 
direction under and towards the line passing 
from the centre of gravity towards the earth, 
at the same instant that the centre of gravity 
of the rocker is, by the momentum of the lat- 
ter, moving in the opposite direction. Hence 
& very simple maintaining power ; sufficient, 
whenever the rocker continues to vibrate, to 
compensate for the loss of force in each half of 
the vibration, which would occur if the rocker 
and lead were of the same temperature. Mr. 
Faraday illustrated the sustaining force of the 
lateral motion of the points of support by 
placing a rocker on a piece of lead, and the 
latter on a board. A pair of sugar-tongs were 
held tightly by the bend against the edge of 
the board, so that the line from the tongs 
towards the rocker was perpendicular to the 
axis of the latter. On making the limbs of the 
‘Sugar-tongs vibrate in the manner of a tuning. 
fork, they communicated longitudinal vibra- 
tions of equal duration and number to the 
board, and through it to the lead and points 
supporting the rocker; which latter itself im- 
mediately acquired vibratory motion isochro- 
nous with the vibrations of the tongs, and by 
successive blows upon the lead, produced sound. 
Upon removing the rocker, and repeating the 
other parts of the experiment, no sound was 
produced. 

Experiments with other metals were then 
made. A piece of curved silver plate being 


heated and placed on an iron triblet, rocked 
and sang in the manner of the others: this 
is an effect which working silversmiths have 
long known. The superiority of lead, as 
the cold metal, was referred to its great ex- 
pansive force by heat, combined with its defi- 
cient conducting power, which is not a fifth 
of that of copper, silver, or gold; so ‘that the 
heat accumulates more at the point of contact. 

On Monday the anniversary meeting took 
place, when officers for the ensuing season were 
elected. 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 


Stir Henry Hatrorp, Bart. in the chair. 
Amongst the visitors, who were very numerous, 
we noticed the Bishop of Winchester, the Dean 
of Hereford, Dr. Maltby, Dr. D’Oyley, &c. &c. 
A paper by Dr. Francis Hawkins was first 
read, on the history and treatment of epilepsy ; 
a subject which the author considered might 
be interesting not only to physicians, but also 
to men of learning, on account of the many 
curious superstitions connected with this com- 
plaint by the ancients, as well as on account of 
the light which, its symptoms afford to the 
study of disorders of the brain, and of the 
wonderful laws of nervous sympathy. For a 
description of the disorder a passage was cited 
from Lucretius, which is not only possessed of 
high poetical merit, but contains as striking 
and accurate a portrait of epilepsy as can pos- 
sibly be drawn. An’ account was then given 
of the opinions of the ancients upon the sub- 
ject, as they may be gathered not only from the 
writings of Hippocrates and Areteus, but also 
from passages in the works of Plautus, Theo- 
phrastus, and Pliny. It was observed as re- 
markable, ry the Elian law, which required 
amongst , t! mans thé dismissal of the 
comitia, in Seittonce to the augurs, on the 
occurrence of the disorder, hence called morbus 
comitialis, was first disregarded by Julius Cesar, 
who was himself subject to epilepsy. The 
disorder was formerly. attributed to the agency 
of evil spirits, according to the opinion enter- 
tained of some connexion existing between 
divine inspiration and frantic gestures; —a 
notion which the practice of impostors, in all 
ages, has tended to maintain; whilst on the 
other hand, the popular belief has facilitated 
the acts of imposition. Respecting the demo- 
niacal possessions mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, the author contended at some length,—in 
opposition to the opinion of Mead, who main- 
tained that they were instances only of epi- 
lepsy or madness,—that these cases were not all 
of the same nature, that some were instances 
of natural disease, but that others must be 
attributed to miraculous origin, —that the 
terms damdiZouas, Sasonoy ext, might, indeed, 
be sometimes used in a popular sense, accord- 
ing to the belief common among the Jews; 
but that in reference to other cases, however 
much they might resemble cases of epilepsy, 
the sacred text is-too precise to admit of such 
an interpretation. In order to explain the 
physical condition of the brain and nervous 
system, on which the symptoms of epilepsy 
depend, Dr. Hawkins entered into some ob- 
servations on the nature and peculiarities of 
the circulation within the head ; and he thought 
that two opposite errors occasionally prevailed 
concerning the pathology of epilepsy ; both lead- 
ing to erroneous practice, the disorder being attri- 
buted by some persons to nervous irritation, to 
the exclusion of all consideration of the state of 
the vessels of the brain; by others being attri- 
buted always to inflammation, or congestion : 





injurious depletion ; the former to the neglect 
of that moderate depletion, which experience 
has proved to be useful and necessary. A 
strong affinity was shewn to exist between 
various forms of nervous disorder, and some 
curious instances were related of the effects of 
sympathy in consequence—irritation of the 
nerves, or of passions of the mind, especially 
fear. In the cure of epilepsy, even in cases 
not dependent on primary disease of the brain, 
Dr. Hawkins still recommended that some 
measure should be adopted for the relief of the 
head. itself; especially if the case should have 
been of long continuance ; because the tendency 
of disturbance of any part of the nervous sys- 
tem is to produce disorder of the brain or its 
membranes. With the view, however, to pre- 
vent such disturbance, and to lessen the sus- 
ceptibility of the nervous system, Dr. Hawkins 
stated, that there were two remedies which he 
had found more efficacious than any prepara- 
tion of steel, or other species of mineral tonic ; 
one being the oxide of zinc; the other, which 
he considered a still superior remedy, being the 
sulphate of copper, the excellence of which is 
further sanctioned by the high authority of the 
president of the college. 

The registrar next read a paper of Dr. 
Macmichael’s upon land scurvy. It con- 
tained, together with many medical observa- 
tidns, various curious particulars, which were 
derived from the voyages of some of our most 
celebrated - navigators. ' The disease called 
scurvy, which used to be so terrible a scourge 
at sea, has now, as every body knows, been 
almost banished from our navy, by the im- 
provements of modern times. Still, however, 
it does occasionally appear, even in the best- 
disciplined vessels, and where every precaution 
as to diet is taken to prevent its occurrence. 
The circumstances. which this happens, 
combindd with the’ observations which Dr. 
Maemichael’s practical experience has afforded 
him in the metropolis, throw a novel light upon 
the origin of this formidable disease, and would 
seem to prove, that, in enumerating its causes, 
we ought to regard certain states of the atmo-~ 
sphere to be quite as efficacious in its produc- 
tion, as impoverished diet, or the long-con- 
tinued use of salt provisions, to which it has 
hitherto been solely attributed. It seems that in 
the summer of last year an uncommon number 
of cases of land scurvy (called, in the new-fan- 
gled phraseology of the present day, purpura) 
was admitted into the Middlesex Hospital. In 
endeavouring to account for this extraordinary 
phenomenon (for land scurvy is a rare disease), 
the Doctor thought, that the very unusual state 
of humidity of the atmosphere last summer 
might possibly not a little contribute to render 
those persons liable to this disease, whose consti- 
tutions were already broken down by low diet, 
or habits of intemperance ; and this supposition 
of his he found to be completely verified and 
corroborated by the experience of several emi- 
nent navigators, who have given to the world 
the relations of their expeditions. Dr. Mac- 
michael, in his paper, cited an extract from the 
English translation of La Perouse’s voyage ; 
by which it appeared, that, on his last unfor- 
tunate expedition, he, in a letter written by 
him from Botany Bay, congratulated him- 
self upon his crew having entirely escaped 
the attacks of scurvy, and attributed this 
piece of good fortune’ to the measures he 
had adopted, by fumigations and braziers of 
burning coals, to counteract the effects of the 
pernicious humidity occasioned by fogs. When 
La Perouse commanded during the American 
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Bay, his attention had been attracted to this 
circumstance; and he remarks, in his ac- 
count of that affair, ‘‘ J’avais fait la triste 
experience dans ma campagne de la baie 
d’Hudson, que l’humidité froide était peut-étre 
le principe le plus actif du scorbut.” The ex. 
perience of Captain Parry, in his voyage of 
discovery to the North Pole, goes quite to the 
same point; and, still more recently, the ob- 
servations of Capt. Philip King, whose return 
from his survey of the southern extremity of 
South America we recently noticed in the Lit. 
Gaz , strongly confirm this idea. These various 
testimonies, together with his own remarks 
and those of Dr. Heberden, were ingeniously 
brought by the author to illustrate his view of 
the subject. In the more medical part of the 
paper we agree with the Doctor, in thinking that 
he succeeded in proving that Sydenham not | 
only described the disease as well, but treated it 
also in the same manner as modern physicians. 
Dr. Macmichael concluded his paper, by regret. 
ting that the works of Sydenham (a mine from 
which the most valuable hints may be taken) 
were not at present more consulted ; and stated, 
as we think with great truth, that the scurvy 
will be found, upon investigation, to be not a 
solitary instance of new names given to old 
diseases, and methods of cure vaunted as novel 
improvements in practice, which are nothing 
but the unacknowledged revival of old modes 
of treatment, that have fallen into comparative 
oblivion. We consider this paper to be a valu- 
able addition to our stock of information, and 
to have afforded a favourable specimen of the 
manner in which a step may be made in the 
philosophy of medicine. 


LINNZAN SOCIETY. 


A. B. LamBert, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
The supplement to the descriptive catalogue of 
New Holland birds in the collection of the 
Society, and published in the fifteenth volume 
of the Transactions, compiled by Mr. Vigors 
and Dr. Horsfield, was read: the paper was 
illustrated by specimens of the birds; amongst 
them was a new species of sea eagle, and 
several of the psittacide tribe. A catalogue of 
the rarer plants growing in the neighbourhood 
of Tring, Hertfordshire, by Richard Chambers, 
Esq., was likewise read: the paper was accom. 
panied by a drawing of the true orchis milita- 
ris, one of the rarest of the English orchidee. 
Several fellows were elected ; and the chairman 
announced that the anniversary meeting would 
take place on the 24th instant. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Art the anniversary meeting held on Monday, 
Mr. Knight, the President, in the chair, the 
auditor’s report was read. It appeared that 
the Society’s debt, which amounted on the 
Ist of May, 1830, to £16,437, had been re- 
duced, by a system of economy, to £13,895 at 
the Ist of April last. The admission of ladies 
as fellows of the Society had been agreed upon. 
At the usual meeting on Tuesday, a communi- 
cation on the means of prolonging the duration 
of valuable varieties of fruit, by the President, 
was read. Amongst a fine collection of flowers 
exhibited, there was a very beautiful specimen 
of the calceolaria corymbosa; it was nearly 
three feet high, and had been reared by ma- 
nure water: some apples of 1829 were also on 
the table. A numerous assemblage of ladies 


attended; and there is little doubt that these 
meetings, during the summer months, will be 
exceedingly popular. The affairs of the Soci- 


LONDON INSTITUTION. 


Mr. Britton’s fifth lecture was given at this 
Institution on Monday evening, and embraced 
some accounts, with numerous illustrations, of 
Christian Architecture of the Middle Ages. 
In tracing this original, picturesque, and greatly 
diversified class of buildings through Italy, 
from the time of Constantine the Great, the 
first Roman Emperor who embraced Chris- 
tianity, into the provinces of France, Spain, 
Germany, Normandy, and England, the lec- 
turer condensed a mass of information within 
the compass of a short lecture: but it was evi- 
dent that he was oppressed with the multi- 
plicity of subjects, and was therefore necessi- 


tated rather to hint at than describe many of | . 
them. With a series of about sixty drawings | ¢}8 





he pointed out the characteristic features of 
the round churches and baptisteries of Rome, 
Jerusalem, Constantinople, Pisa, England— 
the lofty and highly enriched towers of Ger- | 
many—the spires of that country, Normandy, | 
and England ; with various fine crosses, chap- 
ter-houses, &c. Some beautiful models were also 
exhibited. After animadverting on the many 
inappropriate and inconsistent names that have 
been given by different authors, from the time of 
Sir Henry Wotton to the present, intended to 
designate the ecclesiastical buildings of the Mid- 
dle Ages, the lecturer enforced his opinion that 
the term Christian Architecture was the most 
appropriate, historical, and unexceptionable. 





vation of the famed eastern window of York 
Cathedral, which was executed in three years 
by John Thornton, glazier, of Coventry, and 
for which he was paid fifty-five pounds! 
whereas a window of similar size, and with 
inferior materials, would cost at least five 
thousand pounds at the present’day. 

Dr. Crotch gave his seventh lecture on Mu- 
sic at the same Institution on Tuesday, and 
dwelt principally on the sacred Oratorio of the 
Messiah, by Handel. 

At the Soirée on Wednesday night, a large 
company bled in the dious library 
room, and afterwards attended an interesting 
lecture, by Dr. Clarke, on Volcanoes. 





RUSSELL INSTITUTION. 

Mr. T. PHILuips recommenced his lectures 
on Vocal Music and Singing at this establish- 
ment, on Monday evening, to a large and 
applauding audience. 


IMPROVED PARCHMENT. 


Among the valuable improvements of the pre- 
sent time, and a forcible example of the appli- 
cation of useful knowledge to a useful purpose, 
we are this week called upon to notice a new 
mode of preparing parchment, so that it can be 
written on without employing pounce, and 
adapted for books, deeds, petitions, &c. &c., 
in a manner far preferable to any thing of the 
kind hitherto manufactured. It seems that in 
1823 a select committee of the House of Com- 
mons was appointed, “ to inquire into the pre. 
sent method of engrossing bills, and whether 
any alterations in the mode and kind of writing 
can be made, with advantage to the public ser- 
vice.”” This committee reported on the perish- 
able nature of the public records, which it 
ascribed to the quality of the inks, and other 
causes. Mr. Terry (of the firm of Walkden, 
Derby, and Terry, ink manufacturers, who 
supplied the government offices) had his atten.. 
tion thus called to the important subject ; and 
if we may judge by the result, he not only pro- 





ety, to quote from the gardener’s calendar, are 
promising condition. : 


in a very 
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secuted his inquiries with great ability and 


a ee 
skill, but has succeeded in producing an article 
of immense present and future consequence. 
By a chemical process he has, as is testified 
on the high authorities of Messrs. Hatchett, 
Brande, and Faraday, prepared a parchment of 
the most facile and durable kind—like common 
paper, as far as ease in writing upon it is con- 
cerned; and in durability, with the power of 
freshly retaining what has been written, likely 
to surpass the most carefully preserved docu- 
ments of past ages. Mr. Terry having freely 
explained his process to the eminent chemists 
we have named, they report to the lords com- 
missioners of the treasury as follows :— 

«1, That the texture of Mr. Terry’s parchment is 
much superior to that which is at present in general use. 
**2. That being deprived of grease, the facility of writ- 
ing upon it (even on both sides) is much increased, and 
reat inconvenience caused by grease in common 
parchment is obviated. 

«3. That the surface perfect, so as not, like com- 
mon parchment, to require pounce to be oe. is a 
very great improvement, as the pounce used for parch- 
ment and vellum, being composed of pumice-stone, chalk, 
or whitening, and white lead, has a great tendency (by 
the two latter especially) to act upon the ink so as in the 
course of time to be likely to diminish the legibility of 
the writing, approaching in some cases to obliteration. 

4. ir. Terry’s parchment not only receives 
with facility, but more permanently retains the ink than 
common parchment ; for we have practically ascertained, 
by comparative experiments, that although writing upon 
common parchment could most commonly be destroyed 
by violent friction after being moistened with water, such 
was not the case with the parchment prepared by Mr. 
a the durability of which (namely, the parchment) 
pe conceive is probably increased by his process; 
an 


««’5, From the nature of that process we think that the 
a, of the ink (if of good quality) is likely to be 
SU) ls 

We have ourselves examined specimens of 
the parchment sent to us, and we consider it 
to be our public duty to state, that we entirely 
coincide with the foregoing opinions. The 
improvement need only to be known to re- 
commend it to general. use; and general use 
can be no bad thing just now, when Reform 
petitions and addresses are so prevalent through- 
out the country! We can assure their sub- 
scribers, that they may sign as many of these 
sheets as they please, with entire satisfaction 
to themselves, and on a medium which is well 
adapted to send down their names to late pos- 
terity. But, in truth, long after these ebulli- 
tions shall have become matter of history, we 
are persuaded that this parchment will be duly 
appreciated as a very scientific and admirable im- 
provement. Of the party immediately interested 
in it we know nothing; and we are induced to 
speak of it as we do, simply because we deem 
it to be of much public utility, and are always 
happy to help ingenious and clever men for- 
ward to their due reward. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex in the chair. 
Three papers were read; the first of which 
was entitled, ‘‘ On the effects of hot water on 
the batrachia,” by Dr. M. Hall; the second 
was an account of a new method of propelling 
vessels, by Mr. W. Hale; communicated by 
Richard Penn, Esq.; and the third, “ Addi- 
tional thoughts on the use of the ganglions in 
furnishing electricity for the production of ani- 
mal secretions,” by Sir Everard Home, Bart. 
F.R.S. Dr. Hall presented his work, entitled, 
‘© Researches principally relative to the morbid 
and curative Effects of Loss of Blood.” Several 
other works were presented to the Society. 


y SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. ' 
Mr. Haram in the chair. Mr. Hardwick 
exhibited a Roman altar, found about 15 feet 
below the surface, in digging for the foundations 
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a aoe meme one Ste em 
of the new Goldsmiths’ Hall, in Foster Lane. | was to be levied ; and that when so summoned, | tone of colour, as well as the management of 
It is a curious and elegant specimen, having on | they elected delegates from their own body to} the light, is absolutely sublime. 

the front a very graceful figure, with a bow in| represent them in parliament— whence our No. 55. The Progress of Civilisation ; the 
the left hand, and the dexter drawing an arrow | knights of the shire. 5. That citizens and | ancient Britons instructed by the Romans in the 
from the sheath over the right shoulder, with a| burgesses had a right to return members from Mechanical Arts. H. P. Briggs, A.—Full of 
greyhound at the side. It was doubted whether | their own body, when aids were to be granted. | grandeur and contrast. The character of the 
this figure represented Diana or Apollo.—we | 6. That a convocation of the clergy accom-| Druid, in particular, is very finely marked. 
think the latter, notwithstanding that the at-| panied such parliaments of king, lords, and| There are two youthful heads, seen in reflected 
tendant greyhound was by some considered as|commons. From these deductions it follows, light, which are perfectly enchanting. Some 
indicating Diana. On the back is a carving,|that whatever modifications may have subse-| portions of the colouring, however, are rather 
much mutilated both by age and the tools of | quently ensued, the ancient constitution of par-| crude ; and a little more union in the general 
the excavators, but it appears to be a lyre. | liament was, in substantials, much the same as | effect, so as to combine the various parts into a 
The ornaments on the side are branches of | it now is—with this exception, that parliament-| harmonious whole, would be advantageous. 
laurel. Mr. Ellis communicated a report (ad-| ary business was transacted at the royal fes-| No. 64. Sir Calepine reseuing Serena. W. 
dressed to Lord Burleigh, and found among his | tival meetings, without apparently any con-| Hilton, R.A.—Charming! The beauty and 
papers) of fees and salaries to the chief baron, | vention of the commons’ house, although that spirit of this performance have never been sur- 
and other officers of the Court of Exchequer, | was indispensable when taxes were to be im-| passed. The colouring is exquisite : we scarcely 
noting the amounts in the reigns of Henry VIII. | posed, or a full parliament was requisite, on| recollect any thing in the flesh of Titian’s 











Mary, and Elizabeth. The secretary read aj account of the importance of the business. | females more completely mellow and harmo- 
portion of the Rev. J. Skinner’s letters relative Several presents of books were laid upon the | nious than that of the almost lifeless form of the 
to the site of Camelodunum. The chairman | table. | intended victim. Nor was energetic action 


April 20. The President in the chair.— The | ever more happily depicted than in her gallant 
committee to superintend the publication of the | paper read was the official report of Yousouf | deliverer. 

Anglo-Saxon remains lately adopted by the|Agah Effendi, ambassador extraordinary from| No.113. The Dinner at Mr. Page’s house, 

Society. | the Sublime Porte, on delivering the imperial | supposed to take place in the first act of the 

; | credentials at the court of St. James’s, in| ‘* Merry Wives of Windsor.” C. R. Leslie, 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE." | January 1795; translated into English by, R-A.—There is an exhaustless fund of enter- 

Aprit 6. Lord Bexley in the chair.— The! M. Joseph von Hammer, of Vienna, honorary ;tainment in this delightful picture; and a 


paper read was entitled “ illustrations of the | member of the Society. In this document the| variety of character exhibited in Falstaff and 


constitution of our ancient parliaments before ambassador gives his government a very minute his satellites, as well as in the other guests of 
the time of Edward I. ;’? by the Rev. T. D.| and characteristic account of the ceremonies | Page, attired in all the quaint costume of for- 
Fosbroke. The author’s object in this memoir attending his reception by the sovereign of|mer times, which must rivet the attention of 
is to controvert the following opinions, ad-| England, the presents of which he was the|every spectator. Were we to say in which of 
vanced by Selden and other writers after him: bearer, the speeches delivered upon the occa-| the dramatis persone we think Mr. Leslie has 
—that, from the Conquest to the latter end of | sion, &c. The report was accompanied by a let-| been the most successful, we should name 
King John’s reign, all who held lands of the ter (likewise réad) from the translator, con. | Slender, the inanity of whose countenance is 
king had a right to be summoned to parlia- taining a notice of the series of Turkish impe-| irresistibly ludicrous, without the slightest cari- 
ment; and this right being then confined to/rial historiographers. This curious piece of|cature. But theyare all admirable. The colour- 
the royal tenants, all peers of parliament sat| oriental diplomacy, though not of great histo- | ing and the effect recall in our minds mingled 
by tenure and writ of summons, and that the | rical interest, has, at least, a local one for Lon-| remembrances of Tintoret and P. Da Hooge. 
subsequent division of the royal tenants into! don, and a recent éne, as the circumstances it, A hypercritic would perhaps observe that the 


greater and less barons, eventually produced | details took place only thirty-six years ago:|shadows ‘are rather black, and that there is 


announced that the council had appointed a| 
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the lower house of parliament. In the only the translation was also further interesting as |a little want of keeping. 


paragraph of Magna Charta relative to our | 
parliaments, the author discovers five distinct | 
recognitions upon this subject, each of which, | 
taken singly, shews that Selden was led by a| 
previous hypothesis to form erroneous conclu- | 
sions from a misconstruction of the whole pase | 
sage. The first of these recognitions, viz. that | 
of a common council of the whole realm, or 
full parliament, he confirms by references to a 
record of Ina, King of Wessex, and to the 
Saxon Chronicle: the second, viz. that bur- 
gesses were included in a full parliament, for 
the purpose of granting aids, by a passage from 
the annals of Wigorn: the third, viz. of the 
tenants in capite for the assessment of scutages 
by writs of summons, issued by John, Henry II., 
and Edward II., for a general assemblage or 
parliament, and military muster, to be held 
simultaneously at the same place: the fourth, 
viz. of the summonses being addressed to the 
barones majores singly, from Eadmer: the 
fifth recognition of Magna Charta regards sum- 
monses being addressed generally, through the 
sheriffs and bailiffs, to all other tenants in 
capite. From the premises thus laid down by 
the writer, he concludes—1. That no peer 
claimed a right to be summoned to parliament, 
except it was held for the assessment of scu- 
tages. 2. That the lords attended the court 
Jrom custom at the festivals of Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide, and that then par- 
liamentary business was transacted. 3. That 
they were summoned upon emergencies. 4, 
That the inferior tenants in eapite had a right 
to be summoned en masse, whenever a scutage 


* We have to refer back a*little,to bring arrear 
of our reports of this excellent institution.” ° 





the work of a learned foreigner. 

Among the presents of books announced, 
was a collection of pamphlets, &c. from the 
Rev. H. J. Todd, to whom the Society’s library 
is largely indebted. 








PINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


NuMEROvs as are the attractions of the Ex- 
hibition at Somerset House, we are persuaded 
that, at the present moment, none will be more 
powerful than the Portraits of our venerated 
Sovereign and his amiable Consort, by that 
veteran artist Sir William Beechey, the vigour 
of whose pencil seems unimpaired by time. Whe- 
ther with respect to fidelity of resemblance, to 
unaffected simplicity in design, or to clearness 
and brilliance of colouring, they will be con- 
templated with the highest interest and satis. 
faction. 

No. 168. The Angel releasing Peter from 
Prison. W. Hilton, R.A.—We are rejoiced to 
see Mr. Hilton coming out so splendidly this 
year. This is one of his finest works. The 
composition is learned and excellent, the va- 
riety of character admirable, and the effect, par- 
ticularly with reference to the sleeping guards, 
strikingly forcible. It is a picture which does 
the highest honour to the English school. 

No. 79. The Maid of Judith waiting outside 
the Tent of Holofernes, till her Mistress had 
consummated the Deed that delivered her Coun- 
try from its Invaders. W. Etty, R.A.—Another 
noble production. Nothing can exceed the 
intensity of interest expressed in the counte- 


nance of the principal figure ; and the general 


No. 178. Vision of Medea. J. M. W. 


| Turner, R.A.—Colour ! colour! colour! Still 


|there is something so enchanting in the pris- 
| matic effect which Mr. Turner has produced, 
| that we soon lose sight of the extravagance, in 
| contemplating the magical result of his combi- 
jnations. We are bound to add, that if he 
could have imparted beauty of form and feature 
to his figures, with a little repose for the eye, 
this work would in other respects have been as 
admirable as it is extraordinary. 

No. 152. Lear, attended by Cordelia and the 
Physician. G. 8. Newton, A.—Nothing can 
be more touchingly tender than the inquiring 
look of Cordelia, nothing more affecting than 
the stricken Lear; the fire of his glance 
quenched in weakness, and the image of ape 
proaching death visible in every feature. Rich 
and harmonious colouring we always expect 
from Mr. Newton; and his excellence in that 
respect is here strikingly manifested. 

No. 1. Margaret at Church, tormented by 
the Evil One; No. 33. Faust preparing to 
waltz with the young Witch at the Festival of 
the Wizards and Witches in the Hartz Moun- 
tain. R. Westall, R.A.—A great deal of talent, 
both in composition and in character, is dis- 
played in these performances; but we think it 
would have been shewn more advantageously 
on a much smaller scale. 

No. 307. View of Trent, in the Tyrol. 
A. W. Callcott, R.A.—Mr. Callcott, we are 
happy to say, has his full number of works 
(eight) in the present exhibition ; and there 
is not one among them on which the eye does 
not rest with tranquil delight. Of this con- 





stellation of beauty, however, the most bril- 
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liant star, in our opinion, is his ‘* View of 
Trent.” The silvery hue which pervades it is 
fascinating ; and without any apparent effort, 
or strong contrast, its truth is such, that the 
spectator fancies he can actually walk into the 
scene. 

No. 112. Portrait of John Woolmore, Esq., 
Deputy Master of the Trinity House. Sir 
M. A. Shee, P.R.A.—An admirable whole 
length ; firmly and finely painted. 

No. 172. Portrait of Lieut-General the 
Hon. Sir George Murray, G.C.B. H. W. 
Pickersgill, R.A.—The same may be said of 
this, which is one of Mr. Pickersgill’s most 
successful works. 

No. 106. Portrait of Lady Janet Walrond. 
T. Phillips, R.A.—An elegant portrait. The 
re 6 is perhaps redundant ; but it is exqui- 
sitely = and managed with Mr. Phillips’s 


[To be continued. ] 





SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 
[Second Notice. } 

No. 177. Odds and Ends, J. ¥F. Lewis.— 
If the artist does not ‘ find tongues in trees, 
books in the running brooks, and sermons in 
stones,” he can still find ‘‘ good in every 
thing,” as this pleasing composition sufiiciently 

roves. 

No. 181. Jenny Deans imploring Queen 
Caroline to save her Sister’s Life. Miss L. 
Sharpe.—The fair artist has been eminently 
successful both in the choice and in the execu- 
tion of her subject, especially in the dignified 
character of the duke, and in the humble yet 
graceful posture of the supplicant. The queen, 
however, has, we think, scarcely enough of the 
proud bearing with which the graphic writer 
of the ** Heart of Mid Lothian’’ has invested 


r. 

No» 201. Interior of a‘Cathedrat (Composi- 
tion). F. Mackenzie.—No better place could 
have been contrived for the display of so ma- 
gical an effect of light. 

No. 253.. Study of an Old Man. W. Hunt. 
—The rugged rather than the polished is the 
favourite subject of this very able artist’s pen- 
cil; and character rather than sentiment dis- 
tinguishes his works ; with the exception of 
No. 86, Prayer, which is full of intense pathos. 
If we might be allowed a passing hint, we 
would say that Mr. Hunt’s flesh is somewhat 
too red in its hues; and that he is too much 
enamoured of a new green, which the colour- 
men have lately invented, to be quite natural 
in some of his fruit subjects. 

‘No. 254. Anghiera Castle, Lago Maggiore. 
H. Gastineau.—A fine combination of gran- 
deur, beauty, and repose. 

No. 265. Fruit and Flowers. Miss Byrne. 
—Great skill and delicacy of execution, super- 
added to great ease and grace of arrangement. 
The labour of thought in the latter is judicious- 
ly concealed by seeming accident. 

No. 264. Rubens’ House, Antwerp. S. 
Prout.—The style of the building is in perfect 
accordance with the style of the compositions of 
the extraordinary man to whom it belonged,— 
grand, rather than elegant. The tone of 
colouring, as well as in No. 28, Part of the 
Zwinger Palace, Dresden, is more chastened 
than in the generality of Mr. Prout’s works ; 
in contemplating which we have often wondered 
how even an artist’s eye could detect such va- 
riety of tint in bare walls. 

No. 266. Pont de la Belle Croix, Nantes. 
F. Nash.—Forms such as this view presents 
would be interesting in any circumstances ; 


Mr. Nash has invested them they become en- 
chanting. Yet there is no sacrifice, no exag- 
geration. What is in shadow is still to a cer- 
tain extent luminous, The building opposed 
to the sun’s place in the picture is as clear, 
nea not so bright, as the water under the 
ridge. 

No. 267. The Admonition, from Lines by the 
Ettrick Shepherd. F. Tayler—We do not 
happen to remember the lines, but the charac- 
ter of the picture sufficiently marks their 
import ; while the execution does credit to the 
hand of the artist. 

No. 270. Asses. R. Hills.—We have seen 
many admirable representations of these most 
picturesque, most persecuted, and most patient 
animals, but none more true to nature than 
the group under our notice. The composition 
is excellent, and is in perfect accordance with 
the simplicity of the subject. 

No. 279. Rebecca at her Evening Devotions 
in the Preceptory of Templestowe. Miss 
Sharpe.— Rich in colouring, and powerful in 
chiaroscuro. 

No. 288. 4 Scene from Twelfth Night, a 
Sketch. T. M. Wright.— One of Mr. Wright’s 
best compositions ; and we have no doubt that 
on a larger scale it would have appeared to 
greater advantage. 

No. 308. The Impenitent. G. Cattermole.— 
The expression in the hero of this performance 
is admirable ; if villanous features can in any 
case be a fit subject for admiration. 

[To be continued.] 





SUFFOLK STREET EXHIBITION. 
[Concluding Notice. } 
Amona the miniatures, the beautiful produc- 
tions of Mrs. J. Robinson are, as usual, pro- 
minent. There are alsomany-attractive works 
in the same class of art by Miss Simpson, Mr. 
H. Collen, Miss Derby, Mr. J. Hargraves, Mr. 
W. and Mr. C. R. Bone, &c. To these may 
be added some clever copies, by Mr. C. R. Bone, 
Mr. F. Read, and Miss L. Adams; and two 
spirited little compositions in silver, by Mr. B. 
Betts and Mr. J. Cramphom. 
Of the engravings, there are but few which 
have not already been noticed in the Literary 
Gazette. We were much pleased with No. 
820, Proof, nearly finished, of Alpine Mas- 
tiffs extricating an overwhelmed Traveller from 
the Snow, after Edward Landseer, R.A. John 
Landseer, A.R.A. 
The Sculpture department exhibits great 
merit, in busts, groups, and _basso-relievos. 
In the first, Mr. S. Joseph has distinguished 
himself. His productions comprehend a va- 
riety of characters, eminent either in station 
or in talents, and executed in a style in which 
individual resemblance is admirably united with 
the highest qualities of sculptare. Ten of 
these busts, including one of his late Majesty, 
executed by his command, are in marble. 
No. 891. Mother and Child. E. H. Baily, 
R.A.—This interesting group combines all that 
is beautiful in nature with all that is excellent 
in art. No artist owes less to foreign aid, or 
more to his own genius, than Mr. Baily. 
No. 911. Bacchus and Satyr. P. M‘Dowell. 
—A beautiful and well-proportioned figure, 
admirably contrasted bythe fallen Satyr. Sub- 
jects like this are seen to great advantage in 
gardens or plantations ; and we should wonder 
that ee are not frequently so placed, did we 
not recollect the disposition of our semi-bar- 
barous countrymen and countrywomen, of all 
classes, to finger and mutilate every thing 
within their reach. 





but under the magical effect of light with which 


Sculpture Room,. are. No. 885, Musidora, a 
Statue in Marble, C. Rossi, R:A.; No. 895, 
The Deserted Mother, J. Heffernan ; No. 897, 
Hope, T. Denman ;* No. 912, Foliage, G. 
Reeve; No. 915, Foliage, R. W. Sievier, some 
Small Models from Characters in the Waverley 
Novels, E. Cotterill ; &c. &c. &c. 


BURNS’S JOLLY BEGGARS. 
Aw exhibition has just been opened, in the 
Quadrant, Regent Street, of eight figures, the 
size of life, sculptured in stone by Mr. Green. 
shields, a self-taught Scottish artist, in illus. 
tration of Burns’s well-known Jolly Beggars, 
They shew a very accurate conception of cha- 
racter, and singular skill in embodying that 
conception in a tangible form. The central 
group, consisting of the “ sturdy caird” and 
the ‘‘ pigmy scraper,” is full of energy and 
action. The remaining figures, however, suf- 
fer from the injudicious choice of subject. The 


L.| miserable squalidness, and moral depravity, 


which, lightly touched upon by the poet, do 
not affect the mind with any unpleasant feel- 
ing, become disgusting when actually and per- 
manently presented to the eye in all their 
loathsome reality. The more close the resem- 
blance to the truth, the more disagreeable is 
the contemplation of it. It is mortifying to 
see powers such as Mr. Greenshields evidently 
possesses thus misapplied. We do not advise 
him to attempt the dignified or the exalted. 
On the contrary, we recommend to him to 
adhere to the study and representation of 
familiar and even humble life. But familiar 
and humble life will furnish him with a thou- 
sand admirable characters and scenes, the most 
faithful imitation of which will be unaccom- 
panied by the slightest offence to good taste. 
The exhibition is, nevertheless, well deserving 
of a visit. 
PRICES OF PICTURES. 

THE following has been sent to us in corro- 
boration of what was stated in last Saturday’s 
Literary Gazetie, that money judiciously laid 
out in pictures is a safe investment: these are 
the prices of Mr. Cholmondeley’s pictures, at the 
sale at Mr. Squibb’s, on the day on which our 
remarks appeared. 

Lot 20. Family piece of three figures, by 
Titian ; sold for 200/. ; purchased at Mr. Stan- 
ley’s room for 1044. 

Lot 28. Interior of a Stable, by Philip Wou- 
vermans; sold for 241. 10s.; purchased at 
Sir G. Page Turner’s sale for 114 guineas. 

Lot 44. Landscape, with cross trees, by 
F. Mola; sold for 102 guineas ; purchased for 
40 guineas. 

Of the following, there was only one, the 
Tribute Money, which did not sell for more 
than their original prices:—The Hobbima, 
505 guineas; the Tribute Money, by Rubens, 
252 guineas ; the St. Agnes of Sir J. Reynolds, 
126 guineas ; the Gainsborough, 106 guineas ; 
and the Vandevelde, 118 guineas ; and indeed 
the same may be said of nearly all the pictures 
of importance in the sale. ' 








MUSIC. 
SOCIETA ARMONICA. 
Tue fifth of these pleasing and popular con- 
certs was well attended on Monday last. The 
instrumental department acquitted themselves 
with their wonted efficiency: the symphony 
from Beethoven was given in a style of de- 


* Mr. Denman has just completed a statue of —- 





Among the other principal attractions of the 


Burns, in marble, the size of life, from a half-size m 
of the late Mr. Flaxman. 
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lightful precision. The beauties of such pieces 
are, however, mysteries, and when prolonged, 
roll somewhat heavily upon the drum of the 
less artificial ear. A Mrs. Kate Williams, from 
Italy, made her maiden-curtsy in this coun- 
try. Whether from the becoming diffidence of 
a débutante, we know not, but her voice was 
unequal, and its power occasionally approached 
to harshness, and was either — forcible, 
or, in the other extreme, feeble and ineffective. 
Weber’s overture(Jubilee) was warmly encored ; 
nor do we mean to detract from its merits, 
when we say this was obviously, if not solely, 
from its containing ** God save the King.” 
Made. Stockhausen sang some Swiss airs (the 
Harvest Home) with the most grateful melody 
and richness of tone, She well deserved the 
encore of the evening. 








DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 

HavinG, in our review of books, noticed the 
play of Alfred, we have here only to speak of 
its continued and great scenic popularity. The 
theatre is nightly filled to witness the repre- 
sentation, and every point which conveys a 
loyal or patriotic allusion is hailed with shouts 
of applause. Macready’s Alfred is indeed a de- 
lightful treat; and Miss Phillips in Ina is not 
less deserving of the most favourable notice. 
Though circumstances somewhat retarded the 
true appreciation of this accomplished actress 
for a while (as they also prevailed for too long a 
time against the masterly art of Macready), 
the public has now learnt to do justice to both ; 
and on every new occasion to receive its recom- 
pense in stimulated efforts and consequent 
excellence. Mr. Cooper has the only other pro- 
minent part, that of Guthrum, and & performs 
it very ably. 





. COVENT; GARDEN. 

THE comedy of the Exquisites, by Don Teles- 
foro de Trueba, was produced here on Satur- 
day, and repeated on Monday and Thursday, 
with increased effect and success. Before we 
say a word upon the play itself, we cannot help 
noticing the state of the house on the first 
night* of the performance, when it was com- 
paratively empty, except for free admissions 
and orders: we do not believe there was 100/. 
in money.. Now it is curious to observe the 
critics of the press almost unanimously ex- 
claiming against translations and adaptations, 
lamenting the decline of the drama, and calling 
out for original compositions,—when we thus 
see that an original comedy, and under extra- 
ordinary auspices too, written by a foreigner, 
and strongly cast, had not attractions for even 
a tolerable audience. We must-infer from this 
that there are other causes than those alleged, 
which contribute to the low estate of our dra- 
matic literature ; and that as one swallow does 
not make a summer, so will not original writing 
suffice to sun and warm the gloomy regions of 
theatrical property. Ifthe town really objected 
to the means more commonly employed to 
amuse it, why does it not patronise original 
writing when it is offered? On the contrary, 
in this instance, as well as on the appearance 
of Mr. Peake’s Chancery Suit, the house was 
miserably thin. 

The Exquisites is a lively and vivid picture 
of English manners among the fashionable and 
butterfly classes of society. In many parts it 
resembles caricature ; but no caricature can go 
beyond the realities which are hourly exhibited 





* On Monday the house was much better attended, 
and the piece went off with great éclat. 


by persons of the description alluded to. The 
dandy lord, the dandy gambler, the dandy 
officer, the dandy servant, are all,if not true to 
the goddess Nature, true to the ape-god Folly ; 
and Mr. Trueba has sketched :hem with an 
entertaining pencil. The rustic squire initiated 
into the school of exquisitism is, of course, more 
a creature of imagination; but it is cleverly 
conceived, and pre-eminently ridiculous.. The 
respectable merchant, who, moving to the west 
end, permits his wife to make herself con- 
spicuous in the race of heartless dissipation, 
and the wife herself, and daughter, are well- 
drawn characters; and well contrasted by the 
more citizen-like manners an¢ habits of a ra- 
tional man, satisfied with and reflecting credit 
upon his station. These are the principal 
objects. of the author’s delineation ; and, as 
his comedy is rather a display of life than an 
attempt to excite interest by striking events and 
situation, we have the less to regret that its plot 
is extremely simple. ‘The country squire, taught 
a lesson of prudence, by being plundered in 
London ; the mercantile parvenus, mortified 
and laughed at by those superior beings who 
condescend to feed upon their luxuries, and in- 
trigue with their womenkind ; the escape from 
dishonour of a heroine, who is in good time 
discovered to be the sister of one of her pur- 
suers, and her marriage to a deserving French 
gentleman,—thus aiming to remove weak and 
indiscriminate national prejudices against fo- 
reigners,—are the ingredients wrought up into 
the pleasant shape of a very amusing play. 
One of its most obvious merits is the dra- 
matic skill with which the scenes are arranged ; 
and another, the dramatic neatness and spirit 
of the dialogue. In the latter respect there 
is nothing forced ; the conversations run easily 
on ; and the playful or satirical hits which enli- 
ven them are such as might either raise a laugh 
in the drawing-room, or extort a bravo on the 
stage. The following transcript from the play- 
bill will shew how efficiently Mr. Trueba’s 
conceptions were “ bodied forth :” 

Lord Castleton, Mr. C. Kemble; Count Valmore, Mr. G. 
Bennett ; Lord Belcourt (Peer Exquisite), Mr. Parry; 
The Hon. Frank Cecil (Military Exquisite), Mr. Abbott; 
i Exquisite), Mr. Wrench; Gosling 


Melton (S 
(Country Saauil te), 


Mr. a Sir Benjamin Bonus, 
Mr. Bartley; Mr. Stockland, Mr. Egerton; Timothy 


Oldstyle, Mr. Blanchard; Strut (Valet Exquisite), Mr. 
Power. Mrs. Stockland, Mrs. Gibbs; Lilian Evondale 
Miss E. Tree; Harriet, Miss Nelson; Kitty, Mrs. 
Keeley. 

It is almost, if not altogether, invidious to 
particularise any of the performers, each having 
done as much as the part assigned to him or 
her allowed. Keeley was very droll; Abbott 
perfection to the last “ bore ;”’ Parry a capital 
supper-hunter ; Wrench a superior Jeremy 
Diddler; and Power the prince of valet im- 
pertinences. In the board of trade, Bartley 
and Egerton were most responsible men; and 
for nobles, in these reforming times, C. Kemble 
a fair oligarch, and Bennett a worthy count. 
Blanchard, in Timothy, was what Blanchard 
always is, pithy and characteristic. Miss E. 
Tree excellent, and especially in her princi- 

al scene with C. Kemble; Mrs. Gibbs quite at 

ome; and Mrs. Keeley the best of sowbrettes. 
We have much pleasure in printing the pro- 
logue, which may be esteemed a literary curi- 
osity, as that species of composition is no 
longer exquisitely in fashion; and it is the 
first attempt of L. E. L. * 


*« Hard is his fate, who on a foreign strand 
Has but the memory of his native land ; 





* Since the first night, the first six lines have been 
omitted: the prologue begins with the fifth couplet, 
which is followed by the fourth. We must say, we do 





not reckon this an improvement. 





His childhood andfhis manhood far apart,— 
Two separate lives that from each other start ; 
Who on the ruins of his earlier time 

Must raise new ties of friendship, home, and clime. 
Such is his fate,—he who would fain to night 
Win in another land a household right. 
Our author claims more sympathy than fame, 

And asks a home, where poets ask a name. 

*Tis the first time that ever stranger sought 

To utter English speech or English thought ; 

And ’tis a bold attempt for — hand 

To sketch these fashions of our English land ; 

Still our old saw encourages his aim,— 

*Tis the bye-stander who best knows the game. 
Yet, while you judge of this his first essay, 
Remember his own land is far away ; 

And now that, merchant-like, he spreads his store, 
He courts your justice, but your mercy more. 

Now by the fears that must have been your own, 
Now by the hopes which each of you have known, 
Think, while the fear or hope most keen appears, 
What are the author’s hopes, the author’s fears: 
Think of the lonely hours that must have beam 
Devote to body forth the crowded scene; 

The gay reply, given with anxious care,— 

The mirth in which the maker had no share : 
Think of the scheming nights, the busy days, 

And judge how dear the hope that asks your praise. 
Ladies, our author ’s from that Spanish shore 
Where beauty and romance reign’d queens of yore ; 
And he were no true Spaniard not to ask 

Your favour more than all. "Tis a light task 

To smile success, and yet that smile secures 

The praise it sweetens; may he hope for yours? 
Then Jet his cause in your fair beaks. remain,— 
You cannot let the stranger plead in vain.” 

On Tuesday, Miss F. Kemble performed 
Lady Teazile, for the first time, and acquitted 
herself well. It was for Bartley’s benefit ; 
and, what with his own deserts and the amaz- 
ing attraction of Braham, who sang several 
songs, &c., and was enthusiastically encored in 
them all, we rejoice to see that it was a 


bumper. 


FRENCH PLAYS. 

MapaME ALBERT has terminated her engage- 
ment, much to our regret. She is an admirable 
comic actress; and those who have only seen 
her in such morbid melodramas as Valentine, ou 
la Chute des Feuilles, Isaure, &c. can have no 
conception of the spirit, the grace, and finish 
of her performances in true comedy or bustling 
farce. Madame Albert selected Madame du 
Barri, and Le Procés du Fandango, for her 
closing efforts ; the evening being also appro- 
priated to the benefit of Mons. Pellissié. Her 
personation of the piquante mistress of Louis 
XV. has excited as much admiration here as in 
Paris. Her triumphs over Richelieu, in the last 
scene, is the perfection of the art, and the finale 
was drowned in the enthusiastic applause of the 
spectators. In Le Procés she danced a fan. 
dango with Mons. Le Febvre, of the King’s 
Theatre, in a style that might have broken the 
heart of Brocard, and even tantalised Taglioni. 
No wonder it set the court, the counsel, the 
clerks, and the clients in motion! We danced 
home ourselves with our brains in a whirl, and 
dreamed all night of Andalusians, cork-trees, 
sequidillas, and starlight. At the end of 
Madame du Barri, a wreath was flung from 
the upper boxes, and presented by M. Laporte 
to the lady, who received this very French, but 
well-merited compliment with equal modest 
and elegance. We were pleased to see so full 
a house. Brunet remains; and Leontine Fay 
comes to console us for the departure of Madame 
Albert. 








VARIETIES. 

Horticulture.—It is stated, that in spite of 
all former failurés and drenchings, the mana- 
gers of the Horticultural Society are deter- 
mined to try the chance of another fine day 
from our fickle climate, at Chiswick, in the 
course of June. We never thought much of 
this annual injury to the grounds, ducking of 





the ladies, and squabbling about the provi, 
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sions; but as it appears the institution is 


getting into a prosperous course, we may pre- 


sume that there are good reasons for resorting 
to this, among other measures, in the hope of 


benefiting the funds. 

The Literary Fund, as we stated last week, 
is fixed for Wednesday, when the Lord Chan- 
cellor will certainly preside, Of this announce- 
ment the beneficial effects have already been 
felt, not only in the demand for tickets, but in 
the promised attendance of many noble persons 
and gentlemen of eminence in literature; a 
number of the greatest poets and authors of 
the age will rally round the chair, and several 
foreigners of distinction are also expected. The 
friends of the Institution, consequently, look 
forward with satisfaction to a brilliant and 
productive day. 

Cloth Pictures.—In a preceding Gazetie we 
mentioned the very singular exhibition, in 
Soho Square, of pictures copied from excellent 
originals, and worked by a lady in shreds of 
various-coloured cloth. We have again visited 
this very novel spectacle, and been again much 
gratified, as well as astonished, by the extra- 
ordinary character of these productions. It is 
almost impossible to believe (nor could we, 
without proof positive) that they are composed 
of such matériel. Flowers, game, animals, 
landscapes of the first order, portraits, &c. are 
represented with all the truth of nature, and 
all the effect of art. Indeed, they cannot be 
distinguished from richly coloured and admir- 
able paintings. They are well worth the atten- 
tion of the public. If his Majesty were to sit 
for his portrait to this artist, he would be lite- 
rally the monarch described by Hamlet—‘ a 
king of shreds and patches.” 

Anniversaries.— We observe that the Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund anniversary takes place to- 
day: the Duke of Wellington is announced for 
the chair; but the recent death of the duchess 
will probably prevent his grace from doing that 
which is so much to be desired by the friends 
and supporters of the charity, The list of 
stewards, however, contains same noble and 
distinguished names; and we have no doubt 
but the cause of benevolence will be safe in 
their charge. 

The Fine Arts. —On returning thanks for 
the toast of his Majesty’s Ministers at the 
Royal Academy féte, last Saturday, the Lord 
Chancellor alluded to some plan for diffusing 
an acquaintance with the fine arts more gene- 


rally among the lower orders of the people.| Monda 


We know not what it is; but of this we are 
sure, that no better means can be taken to 
humanise their hearts and increase their gra. 
tifications. 

No. I. of Illustrations for Scrap-books, from 
the Olio, has just reached us. The eight wood. 
cuts are extremely clever ; and when disposed 
of in this manner, separately in a neat little 
monthly tome, their effect is very good. 

No. I. of a New Sporting Magazine has also 
been received. At present, we can only say 
that we admire the likeness of Mr. Warde, as 
an equestrian, in the frontispiece, and the 
beautiful vignette of Dead Deer from E. Land- 
seer in the vignette. 

The Political Press. — Besides the great 
number of pamphlets, to the publication of 
which the present momentous crisis has led, 
the party of the late ministers are dissemi- 
nating, with prodigious activity, a series of 
penny tracts, (but also in thousands of in- 
stances delivered gratuitously), written by 
clever men, and well calculated to advance 
their views. Among the authors, Sir C. We- 
therall, Mr. Croker, Mr. Theodore Hook, and 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





others,.are mentioned ; and we have no fewer 
than eight of these productions now lying before 
us—in which argument, ridicule, threats, &c. &c. 
are all employed against the measure of Reform 
brought forward by Lord John Russell. 

Edward L. Bulwer.—We rejoice to see the 
author of Pelham, Devereux, &c. &c. among 
the members seturned to parliament. From 
such eminent qualifications as he possesses, 
much may be expected in the senate, which is 
about to be oceupied with affairs of such vital 
importance. He sits for St. Ives; and as our 
literary friends are curious to be well informed 
about their favourite authors, we may add that 
Henry, the member for Coventry, is an elder 
brother, and the writer of a volume on Greece. 

Ciliary or Vascular Motions in Molluscous 
Animals.—Mr. Cheek has observed the ciliary 
motions, or currents, taking place along surfaces 
which are beset with innumerable vibratile cilie 
in constant motion in the sand worm (Arenicola 
piscatorum) in connexion with those internal 
organs supposed by Sir E. Home to be livers. 

he same motions have, we are pleased to see, 
been observed in the terminal extremities of the 
ceeca of the sea mouse (Halithea aculeata), 
though very faint in degree. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XIX. May 7.] 


Paris and London, a Satirical Novel, by the Author of 
the Castilian, the Exquisites, &c., is immediately forth- 
coming. —In press, M. Bernays’ Familiar German 
Exercises.—The Route of Hannibal from the Rhone to 
the Alps, by Henry Lawes Long, Esq. 


' LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Wright's Slavery at the Cape of Good Hope, 8vo, 4s. 
bds.—Murray on the Diamond, 12mo. 5s. bds.—Fitz-Ray- 
mond ; or, the Rambler on the Rhine, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.— 
Sir H. Moncrieff’s Sermons, Vol, III. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.— 
Standard Novels, No. III. (the Spy), 12mo. 6s. bds.— 
Roscoe’s Novelist’s Lib: » No. I. (De Foe’s Robinson 
Crusoe, Vol, I.) 12mo, 5s, bds.—Family Library, Drama- 
tic Series, Vol. IV, (Aeschylus) 18mo. 5s. bds.—Life of 
the Rev. E. Erskine, 12mo- 7s. 6d. bds.—Best's Sermons 
on the Amusements of the Stages 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds.— 
Lochley’s New Picture of Fondina, 18mo. plain, 4s.; co- 
loured, 4s. 6@. bds.—Tate’s For Exchanges, 8vo. 8s. 
cloth.—T yso’s Inquiry after Prophetic Truth, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
bds.—The Life of Sir ‘Thomas Lawrence, with Three 
Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 12s, bds-—Hurwitz’s Hebrew 
ed and Syntax, 8vo. 12s. cloth; Grammar, 8vo. 

‘2. cloth. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1831. 


April. er’. | Barometer. 
Thursday-+ 21 | From 35. to 5& | 29°53 to 20-45 
Friday ---- 22 | —— 39% — 63. | 29°44 —. 29°43 
Saturday-- 23 | —— 40. — 58. | 2948 — 
Sunday---- 24| —— 40. — 56. | 30.75 — 29°83 

Y 6 2 | me 40. — 63. | 29:92 — 
Tuesday -- 26) —— 38 — 64 | 2979 — 29-70 
Wednesday 27| —— 41. — 61. | 2962 — 29554 


Wind variable, N.E. prevailing. 
Except the QIst, 24th, and 27th, ge 
thunder storm, accompanied with hail, on the 23d, about 


noon. 
Rain fallen, .175 of an inch. 


April. er. | Barometer. 
Thursday-- 28 | From 41. to 57. | 2%34 to 29.31 
Friday +--+ 29 | —— 34 — 60, | 20.23 — 29.20 
Saturday -- 30 | —— 41. — 63. | Sao Gupeney 

lay. 
Sunday---- 1 — 6. — Gl. | 29.32 — 29.45 
Monday -- 2 | —— 31. — 59. | 29.46 — 29.54 
Tuesday -- 3 | —— 37. — 61. | 29.56 — 29.60 
Wednesday 4| ——~— 39. 56. | 29.56 — 29.52 


Wind variable, S.W. proveling. 

Alternately clear and cloudy, with frequent heavy show- 
ers of rain. 

Rain fallen, .9 of an inch. 

Edmonton, 
Latitude-----. 51° 37’ 32’N. 
Longitude---- @ 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 


CHARLES H. ADAMs, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

_ There is almost a total s tion just now in the pub- 
lishing world: nothing stirring but politics and monthly 
volumes. 

J. R. received. 
Erratum.—In our last Number, p. 283, col. i., the 
and third lines from the top have accidentally 





second 
changed places. 





sa ES a 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 
ITERARY FUND.—The Anniversary 
Festival of this Insti wat be celeb Free. 


4 d in 
masons’ Hall, on Wednesday, May lth, 1831, on which occasion 
the LORD CHANCELLOR will preside. 





Stewards. 
Right Hon. Lord Henley Captain Basil Hall, R.N, 
Right Hon. Lord Mahon | Samuel Carter Hall, Esq. 
Sir W. M. Ch Benjamin Hopkinson, Esq. 





Sir James Mackintosh, M.P. 
H. Lytton Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 
J.T. B. Beaumont, Esq. 


William Behnes, Esq. 
Rev. J. H. Caunter, B.D. bert Spottiswoode, Esq. 
Dr. Conoll Frederick Waller, Esq. 
T.G. B. Estcourt, Esq. M.P. | John Wilson, Esq. 
Tickets, 20s. each, to be had of the Stewards; of Mr. Snow, 
4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and at the Bar of the Freemasons’ 
avern. 


John Murray, Esq. 
J. R. Planché, Esq. 


Leitch Ritchie, a > 
William Sotheby, Esq. 


Dinner at Six precisely. 


~ 7 
RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND, 
under the Patronage of the King, established in the 
ear 1810, incorporated by Royal Charter, August 2, 1827. The 
Friends of the Arts and Subscribers to this Institution are re. 
spectfully informed that the T'wenty-Second Anniversary Dinner 
will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, this day. 
His Grace the DUKE of WELLINGTON in the Chair. 
Stewards. 
The Earl Jermyn. 
The Lord Wharncliffe. 
The Hon. R. H. Clive. Francis Graves, Esq. 
Sir William Herries, K.G.H. Thomas Griffiths, Esq. 
John 8. Alpenny, a: Thomas Hood, Esq. 
M. Hicks H. Beach, Esq. Henry Leggatt, Esq. 
M. Blackmore, Esq. John F. Lewis, Esq. 
Thomas 8. Cafe, =e | Edwin Landseer, Esq. 
George Cattermole, Esq. | George Morant, Esq. 
William Chaplin, Esq. John Murray, jun. Esq. 
John Cochrane, nes Benjamin ™. liver, sq. 
Dominic Colnaghi, Esq. John V. Shelley, Esq. 
Rest Fenner, Esq. | Charles H. Weigall, Esq. 
Edward Finden, Esq. } 
Tickets, 17s. to be had of any of the Stewards; at the Bar of 
the Freemasons’ Tavern; or of the Secretary, 112, Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square. Dinner will be on table at half-past Five for 


Six precisely. 
eer JOHN MARTIN, Secretary. 





The Ear! of Rosslyn. 
The Lord Monson. 





BRTIsH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works 
of British Artists is Open Daily, from Ten in the Morning till 
Five in the Evening. me 





s— } Is. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


HE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINIERS in 
WATER COLOURS is now open at the Gallery, Pal! Mall East, 
every day, from Nine till Dusk. 
Admittance, 1s.—Catalogue, 67. 
CHARLES WILD, Secretary. 


RITISH ARTISTS’ GALLERY, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mal! East. 

The Eighth Exhibition for the Sale of Works of Living British 
rtists, is now Open, from Nine till Six. 


1 le. 
J. WILSON, Secretary. 


ATIONAL REPOSITORY, 

Patron, the KING, 

he Exhibition of New I ions and Imp: in Arts 

and Manufactures, Gallery of the Royal Mews, Charing Cross, 
is now open daily. 

















Admittance, ls. 

T. 8. TULL, Sec. 
LLUSTRATIONS of the BIBLE.—Mr. 
MARTIN begs to announce that the First Part of the 

above Work is now published. 

Price, unlettered Proofs, Four Guineas; lettered ditto, Two 
Guineas; Prints, One Guinea. 

30, Allsop Terrace, New Road, May Gth, 1831. 








Just published, ’ 
USTS in BRONZE of HIS MAJESTY 
WILLIAM the FOURTH, and the LORD CHANCEL- 
LOR BROUGHAM, at li. Is. each. 

ese Busts are of dimensions and of character to form an ap- 

p riate ornament of great interest, for every chimney-piece in 
he Kingdom. The Crepe y toy oe excellence of the lik.nesses, 
and the intrinsic beauty of the Busts, as works of art, give them 
a place in every cabinet. ‘Lhe absolutely indestructible nature ot 
the material, with the graceful appearance, and the powerful 
embodying effect of an actual model in bronze, leaves the most 
elaborate print far behind, as a memorial of important and valued 


mages. 
Sold by the Author, Samuel Parker, 12, Argyll Place, and 26, 
Cornhill; J ings and Co. Cheapside; and by all & 














This day is published, ‘ 
PRINT, from a Picture by Wm. Collins, 
R.A., of Children Feeding Rabbits. Engraved on Cop- 
per by J. Linnell. x 
Published by Francis Collins, 52, Great Marlborough Street; 
to be had of Messrs. Colnaghi, Son, and Co. ; Moon, toys, and 
Graves; Molteno and Graves; and all other Printsellers. 
ints, 12s.; Proofs, I. 4s. . 
The Fisherman’s Departure will be published 


in November. 
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MUSIC. 
EW NATIONAL SONG, “ For Glo- 


ous Freedom,” sung by Mr. Suchet: with a pry 
applacce, #0 at the Public and Private Concerts. Inscrii 
mission) to the Marchioness of Tavistock. The Words Dy a H. 
Stirling, Esq. The Music by Charles Walther. Price 2s. 
Mori ani = Lavenu, 38, New Street; and to be had of the 
rincipal Music-sellers in Town and one. 


USIC in A ZOR wt ‘ZEMIRA.— 
Harmonicon Edition, price 3s. 

The whole of the Music suitable for Private Performance, in 

Spobr’s Opera of Azor and Zemira, including the Author’s Pieces 

introduced from the Faust and Jessonda, srrangeé and adapted 

for the Piano-forte, is this day 

Number of the popular Musical pmo the Netecailone. 
Published by longman and Co. London; and sold by all 
Booksellers and Music-sellers. 
*,* Orders should be given, specially, for the Harmonicon 
Edition, price 3s. 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


new edition, post 8vo. 5s. Gd. 
HE VERACITY of the “GOSPEL 


and ACTS. Argued fr to 








clopedia Britannia. 
Part XIV. price 6s. and Vol. ILI. Past I. 18s. of 
HE ENCYCLOPEDIA ERITANNICA, 
Seventh edition, great! —— and improved, to be 
completed in Twenty Volumes 

The present half-volume aes the Stoning importan‘ 
articles, which have been entirely re-written for this ites! 
Comparative Anatomy, Angling, Animil Kingdom, Animal- 
cule, &c.— 
Those articles which have not pee entrely superseded by new 
ones, are carefully revised and corrected, and in every respect 
adapted to the present advanced state of wience and literature. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica not only maintains the reputa- 
tion of being the most useful and comprhensive book of refer- 
ence, when complete; but each part ofthe new edition, as it 
issues from the press, will be found individually valuable as a pe- 
riodical publication of instructive and @tertaining treatises, by 
the mast distinguished authors of the present day. 

The wi marked improvement in tle literary contents, the 
beauty and accuracy of the typography and embellishments, as 
well as the undeviating punctuality oberved in the paenentme 
have met with the unqualified approbation of the Subscribers. 
The public press has also afforded numerous and gratifying testi- 
monials in favour of the work, both in reviews of particular arti- 
cles, and in observations on its general excellence as a Dictionary 
of Universal Knowledge. 

" hird Volume my: now Solaoet. at press, the apes 
can calculate, that from th matter the 
enlarged page, they will be omanaed to compuess the work within 
the limits prop in their original prospectus. 

The next haif-volume will contain the first of a Series of Maps, 
engraved on a epsle of such magnitude as to give the work all the 











d in them Bn ~ ated § in oa one Poste 
iin , Rev. J. 7. BLUNT, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Also, by the same Author, 
The Veracity of the Five Books of Moses. 
In small 8vo. 5s. 

« Mr. Blunt has east signalised himself by his work on the 
Acts of the Apostles, as an individual intimately conversant with 
the most minute particulars of holy bors and a very successful 
disciple of Dr. Paley, in the management of that species of Christ- 
ian evidence, which arises from the discovery of undesigned coin- 
cidence of revealed truth. This volume cannot fail to increase 
his reputation. It is both a pleasing and instructive work, and 
is creditable to the talents, learning, — piety of the respected 
author."—Evangelical Magazine, June 1 

“ We think Mr. Biunt’s clever and very ~ ra web of argu- 
ment will be read with pleasure, as it certainly must with profit.” 
—Monthly Review. 

John eastinnd Albemarle Street. 


——— 


HE “POETICAL WORKS of the Right 
Hon. LORD BYRON, 
Juan), in 6 vols. 18mo. with Portrait and highly finished <— 
ings, only 27s. Vol. V. and VI. which are now for the first time 
published, contain many Poems never included in any previous 
Collection of the Works, and some that were suppressed ; besides 
several printed for the first time ; rendering this the first ‘and only 

complete edition ever published. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











‘AVERLEY NOVELS. New Edition. 
Vol. XXIV. of this Work, which commences the 
Pirate, was published on the 2d of May, price 5s. 7 
Vol. V. of the New Issue, which begins the 
amet Tes was published at the same time. 
his New Issue enables wit! 
Waterley, and have the Work from the beginnt ing, in monthly 
deliveries, and without paying — once for all the Volumes of the 
first Issue which have already ap) 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
Who have also just published, 
1. Destiny ; or, the Chief’s Daughter. By 
fae of «‘ Marriage,” and the * Inheritance.” In 3 vols, 
4. Gd. 
“ A most excellent novel.""—Literary 
2. Captain Basil Hall’s Naval 1 Life and Early 
Voyages. 3 small vols. lds. 
“ Captain Basil Hall under the title of « Fragments of Voyages 
and Travels,’ bes published a kind of autobiographical m' a 
lany, the perusal which has afforded us several days of great 
enjoyment.”—Spec: 








8vo. 6s. 
HE JOURNAL of the ROYAL INSTI- 
TUTION of GREAT BRITAIN. No. III. 

Contents.—Professor Whewell on the Employment of Notation 
in ‘Rees lipos —On oe e Shamrock of Ireland, by Mr. Bicheno—On 
the Earliest bie Instance 
of Anomalous St Stractare Yn he Trunk of an Exogenous Tree, by 
aa Lindley, ny hy R.3. &c.—Dr. Moll on Telescopes, &c.— 
Rennie on the Contrivances of some Animals to secure 
Wome be the Aurora Borealis, by Dr. Moll, by the Hon. C. 
Harris, and by 8. H. Christie, Esq. M.A. &c. —Mr. Hennell on 
Elaterium—Contributions to the Physiology of Vision, No. L1.— 
On the Ripple-marks and Tracks of certain Animals in the Forest 
Marble, by G. P. Scrope, Esq. F.B.S. &c.—Procecdings of the 
al Institution of Great Britain—Proceedings of the Academy 
$F Selences in Paris—Analysis of Books, and Selections from the 
: vansactions of Scientific Societies—M iscellaneous Intelligence; 
Mechanical Science ; 2. Chemical Science; 3. Natural His- 

tory, &c. d&ec, 

London: John Senay Shows Albemarle Street. 








The Holy Seeiniiens. hiiaieeaiiaee erpress mission, to the King. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Splendid omarion. 30s. boards, 


‘TRAVELS in the HOLY LAND, and 
various other Countries, including the Track of the 
Apostle Paul. 
By WILLIAM RAE WILSON, Es 
Author of “« Travels in Poland, Russia, sad Fi Fintan and 
also in ** Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
This is a most useful work for ministers eteditiet, in which 
are Letters to the Author from Foreign Sovereigns on the Pro- 
+ aad Faith; with a minute description of the Convent of La 
‘Tappe, which he visited, and in which so many Englishmen of 
distinction have assumed the character of a monk. 
fi » Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 








of ost tlas; while the comprehensive 
nature of the iecographical department supplies the place of a 
General Gazettee 
Printed for rye Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin and Marshall ; 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co.; Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; and 
a and —— London; and John Cumming, Dublia. 


EBRETT’S PEERAGE of the United 
Kingdom. A new and improved edition was published 

in March last, with a Portrait of His present Majesty, er 
by Dean, and the Arms of the Peers. In 2 vols. 12mo. ll. 8s. 
cloth boards. 
*,* To the present edition are added the Blazons of the Arms. 
Printed for teen sent pests; Clarkes ; Longman and Co. ; 
Cadell; J. ; Baldwin and Cra- 
dock ; Booth ; Booker ; "Bagster ; tchards; Hamilton og Co.; 
Parbury and Co.; ry Scholey Pickerings Lloyd; Hodgson; Tem- 
pleman; and Houlstons. 

Of whom may be het, uniformly printed, in 2 vols. 


Debrett’s ‘aemaiecs corrected to the pre- 
sent time. 1J. 8s. 
New Burlington Street. 
Messrs. Colburn and Bentley nein published the 
‘ollowing New Works :— 
Bourrienne’s Napoleon.—French Edition. 
In 5 vols. post 8vo. with Seventeen Plates, 


EMOIRES de NAPOLEON BONA- 


~ * M. DE BOURRIENNE, 
Ministre d’ Etat. 

*,* This edition, which has been reprinted from the latest 
Paris edition, and at —_ sad cig has the peculiar advantage of 
copious notes, now from the dictation of Napoleon 
while at St. Helena, fromthe the , 4 of the Duke of Rovigo, of 
Gen. Rapp, of Constant, and other sources. 


The Young Duke. , By the Author of 


“ Vivian Grey.” In 3 vols. 








Sir Arthur Brooke’ . Travels i in Spain and 
Morocco, containing an Account of a Residence a Barbary, and 
of an Ovcrland Journey from Gibraltar to England. In ‘vols. 
8vo. with Plates. 


Bogle Corbet; or, the Emigrants. By the 
ote of “ Lawrie Tedd,” « Annals of the Parish," &c. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 


Vv. 
The Octavo Edition of Dr. Paris’s Life of Sir 
Humphry Davy, Bart. late President of the Royal Society, &c. 
In 2 vols. with’ a beautiful Portrait. 


Also, ready, 


The Life and Coniegnabengs of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, late President of the Royal Academy. In 2 vols. 8vq. 
with Three Portraits of the late President, from Paintings by 
himself, at various Periods of his Life. 

VIr. 
Philip Augustus. By the Author of “ Riche- 


lieu,” ** Darnley,” “* De ae &c. In 8 vols. post 8vo. 


Dr. Hamilton’s Hiaory of Medicine, Sur- 
gery, a and Aashory: sas 2 vols. 


ad Navy. 
HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 
and NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, for May. 
Contents: Tactics, with reference to impendi War—Disci- 

pline of the Mercantile Marine—Survey of the West Coast of 
Africa, in 1825 and 6—Efficiency of the British Army—Organisa- 
tion of the British Artillery—Narrative of the late are of the 
H. C. 8. Bridgewater, 1829-30, by an ae of the Ship—Mar- 
shal Beresford; Battle of Sal Smug- 
giers to serve in the Fleet—The British C Cavalry in n the Peninsula, 
by an Officer of Dragoons—Yacht Ciubs and Regattas—Lancers 
and Light D The Dr d Light, for [liuminating 
Light Houses, &c. ~Memeir of Field Marshal Count Diebitsch— 
On the Mode of Anning and Fighting Steam Ships of War— 
Naval Reminiscences; Dining out, an Adventure in Portugal— 
Reviews and Critical retions—-senarel al Correspondence—Editor’s 
Portfolio— P y gs—Annals of the Fleet— 

















and A - &e. 
" Hensy Colbura and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Strect, 


Literary Portraits.—The Author of Pelham. 


HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
and LITERARY JOURNAL, for May 1, contains the 
following original ee a distinguished Writers: A Word 
or Two with the Public—Living Literary Characters, No. 5; the 
Author of Pelham, am a fine Steel Engraving by Thompson— 
Progress of Reform, with Anecdotes of f Reformers—The Months, 
by Horace Smith—A for the E of Litera- 
ture !— Kk and S hes in Parli 3 the Reform De- 
bate; General Gascoigne ; Mr. Sadler; the Defeat of Ministers; 
Scenes in the Two Houses—Sketches of the English Bar, No. 4; 
Sir James Scarlett—Dissolution of the Short Parliament—' , wenty 
Years ! by Thomas Haynes Bayly—A Complaint of Street Min- 
strelsie, by the Author of “ Paul Pry"—Conversations of an Am- 
bitious Student—London Lyrics—Italy in February 1821, by the 
Rev. Robert Walsh, LL.D.—The late Mr. Fuseli, R.A. and the 
present State of British Art—A Garland of Flowers, by Barry 
wwall—Lucy Franklin, a Tale, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton— 
Good Night, by L. E. L.—Sir Eustace, by Allan Cunningham— 
Monthly Commentary: Sir Edward Sugden and the Borough of 
Weymouth — Diurnal History—New Theatres — Parliamentary 
c did, Society- Discipline at Harrow—‘ Journalism "—The 














y and &c. &e. 
‘nee Colburn aa Richard Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


EW and POPULAR WORKS at 
HALF-PRICE. 

Moore’s Life of Byron—King’s Life of Locke—Memoirs of Jef- 
ae 's Life of Munro—Barrington’s Personal Sketches— 
Paul Clifford— Kennedy’s Conversations with Lord Byron—Water 
Witch Coleman’ 's Random Records—W ay of the World— Walter 
Colyton—Gearge Godfrey—First Love—The Exclusives—Separa- 
tion—Ecarté—Cloudesley—Annals of the Peninsular War—But- 
ler’s Life of D’ Aguisseau—Life of a Lawyer—Darnley— The Barony 
—All for Love—Memoirs of Shipp—Andrews’s South America— 
The Borderers—The New Forest—Chelsea Pensioners—Field and 
Flood—Traits of Travel—Hungarian Tales—Stories of Waterloo 
—Twelve bag Military Adventure—Hardy’s Mexico—Riche- 
lieu—Kin, ‘age—Tytler’s History of Scotland—Memoirs of 
Selkirk The Ball Ball—Private Life—Ann of Geirstein—Rybrent de 
Cruce—Russell, or the Reign of Fashion—Letters from the A.gean 
—Foreign Quarterly, from the Commencement to the present 
Time—Quarterly Review for the last Year—Monthly Review for 
ditto—New Monthly Magazine for ditto—Blackwood’s Magazine 
‘or ditto. 

The whole of them perfectly clean, and in the’ best possible 
condition, having only been circulated among a very select read- 
ing society. 

Apply to R. Bulcock, 17, Park Wak Little Chelsea. 


RASER’S MAGAZIN E for TOWN and 
COUNTRY. Price 2s. 6d. 

The continued success of the “ Magazine for Town and Coun- 
try,” has enabled the Publisher to obtain the co-operation of 
many individ of d hed talent. He contidently appeals 
to the contents of his several Numbers for the truth of this asser- 
tion. He hopes that by increased exertions he will merit yet 
more extensively the patronage of the public. The “ Magazine 
for Town and Country ” is known for its uncompromising spirit, its 
fair criticisms, and the high tone of its political, philosophic al, 
and religious papers. Added to these attractions, it first com- 
menced ** A Gallery of Living Literary Characters,” which other 
contemporaries have most meanly copied without acknowledg- 








ment. 
James Fraser, 215, Regent Street, London; John maa cama 
Edinburgh ; and Grant and Co. Dubli 


English Constitution 
Published by Jobn "tigers Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 
For Young People. 
ARLOUR COMMENTARIES on the 
CONSTITUTION and LAWS of ENGLAND, a fami- 
liar Explanation of the Nature of Government, and the Necessity 
of Legal Authority; with some Account are Proceedings in 
Parliament and Courts of Justice. With wings of the 
Houses of Lords and 4 the Old iaiey ourt, the First 
Parliament Hall, in the Reign of 
Henry III. &e. 
By JEPFERYS TAYLOR, Author of the “ Forest,” &c. 
Price 5s. half-bound, 12mo. 

« A gentleman returning home one evening, and entering the 
room in which his family were assembled, found the Te ung folks 
playing at what they termed ‘ Judge and Jury.’ e mode of 
pr d but a faint bt to that adopted in 
more serious ; as the subject was an important one, 
he thought = information Fag wy, to the ee = 
Laws of England, suggested by the evening’s entertain t, 
would be appropriate, if it could be conveyed intelligibly to “his 
children,” 











‘ompanion to the Waverley Novels. 
Beautifully | = and embellished, and neatly bound, 
price 6s. each Number, 


TANDARD NOVELS, No. ITT. 
published May 2, contains the whole "of the Spy, by 
Cooper, corrected and revised by the Author, with his New Intro- 
duction and Notes, written expressly for this publication. This 
additiona! matter will explain the origin of the Tale and of some 
of the principal incidents, with an Account of the actual indi- 
viduals who are designated as the leading emsehery, 
— I. comprises the whole of the Pilot, by Cooper, pric 
No. II. contains Godwin’s celebrated Story of aleb Ww Gaees, 
complete, price 6s. 
o. IV. will contain the whole of Miss Jane Porter’s Romance 
of Thaddeus of Warsaw. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


HE ETON GEOGRAPHY: a Compen- 

um ef Ancient and Modern Geography, compiled from 

the Original Authorities and the latest information; with illus- 
trations of the most interesting points in history, poetry, and 
fable, plans of Athens, Rome, Syracuse, &c. &c.; and preceded 
nie treduction to the Study of Astronomy. For the Use of 
Bln ton e Sepents oF oon inscribed, by permission, to e Rev. Dr. Keate, 
aste! 


~~ By A. ARROWSMITH, Hydrogra; ner to the King. 
1 vol. 8vo. 16s. boar 
Published for the Author, Soho Square, ‘by E. Williams, Eton ; 
as the Eton bagi 4 Red Liou Court, Fleet Street ; Whitta- 
. Ave Maria Lane; Parker Oxford 





» Treacher, and Co. 
Deighton, Cambridge; and Millikens, Dublin 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 


Cabinet Library 
Small roche. the 84 Volume ‘atthe 


NNUAL RETROSPECT of PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS abe 1831. In 8 vols. 
Being Vol. IV. of «« Lardner's Cabinet Library.” 
On pn 1st will be published, 
Life and Reign of George IV. Vol. II. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





In 12mo. price 6s. boards, 


IEW WORDS. on MANY SUBJECTS, 
Grave and Light, in Law, Politics, Religion, Language, 
and Miscellanies. 
By a RECLUSE. 


London: Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
Paternoster Row. ‘ 





8vo. 58. boards, + 


VIEW of the GENERAL TENOR of 
the NEW ee regarding the Nature and 
Dignity of Christ, from the various 7 aati to that Sub- 
Ject. JOANNA BAIL 
Author oft « Martyrs,” and the “« Bride.” 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 105, 


Contents. = Lingard’s pee of England—II. Causes and 
Cure of Disturbances and Pauperism—III. Public Schools of 
England ; Westminster aud re Schiller’s and Goéthe’s 

+ Reade’s Poems; Cain the Wanderer, Revolt 
of the Angels, &e—VI. Miller’s History and Antiquities of the 
Doric Race—VII. Bulwer’s Siamese Twins, and other Poems— 
VIII. Taylor's Historic 8 survey of German Poetry—IX. Epistole 

Satire—X. Tecchey's Voyage to the Pacific and Beering’s 

's Voyage to the c an ng’s 

Strait XT. Pi Reform, and the Ministry. . 
Longman and Co. London; and A. Black, Edinburgh. 








Dedicated, by poteaiasion, ( hes the se Lava Bishop of London. 
A LIFE of ARCHBISHOP CRANMER. 


By J. A. SARGA 
Ringstead Abbey ; or, the Stranger’s Grave. 


Also, by the same ane 
Byvo. 9s. Gd. 


London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





T=. 3 METROCOULTAN MAGAZINE 


Edited by THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 
Author of the “ Pleasures of Hope.” 


ia =A the terary Characters of the Day, a by 
ad lias Write Writers iain n 
in the Hermitage at Sir- 
a Broken olian Harp 


aye ed 


Literature of Day—the 
—- 


= 
New M 

a 
Pasion’ in Music 


ecw ell 
e Macaw ofa 
“Lady ea ot asllty. By Lady 


ie. Call to Poland 
16. Political T: 
16. The ky "Chancellor's 


wy. Life of a Sailor, No. 1. 
18. The Pasha of many Tales, 
ve the Author of the King’s 


19. Peter Pindaric 
| 20. France and Europe, by a 


Distinguished Foreigner 
Victorian by Allen 81. Colonel 


Napier’ History of 
Cunni: insular War, re- 
11, A Summer Night's Dream | viewed. 
With original Articles on the » Drama, the Fine Arts, Music, &c. 
and a great Variety of 
Published by Cochrane ‘Pathe jp ll, Waterloo Place, 
al 





of Calas 
.» On the Birth-day of th 
Princess 





dleton—Wilson’s Lectures on the E 


HE OLIO, embellished with Six fine 
nal. nvings; and No. be seer 5 which con- 

tains, i: ition to the usual quantity of jatter, an un- 
published Letter of Si: Walter Scot ott to Miss Anna Fm of great 
Also, just ready, 6d. No. I, to be continued monthly, of a 
Series lustrations for Scrap Books, &c. 
from the “‘ Olio.” 


Vols. I. to VI. with 170 Engravings, price 
al. 6s 
Published at 15, “ Office Court, Pleet Street; and sold 
all Booksellers. 





Post 8vo. withan original Portrait of Charles I. 


SSAYS and ORATIONS, read and deli- 
vered at the Royal bee of Physicians. To which is 
added, an Account of the opening of the Tomb of King Charles I. 
By Sir HENRY HALFORD, Bart. M.D. G.C.H. 
President of the Coll 
John Murray, Albemarle treet. 





Price 6s. the Eighteenth Number of 


’ puE BRITISH CRITIC_QUARTERLY 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW—and BRITISH CRITIC. 
Contents.— Life of Lord Byron—Life of Giovanni Finati—Aber- 
rombie on the Intellectual Powers and hae on egy of Truth— 
Stebbing’s Lives of Italian Poets—New Translations of the Book 
of Psalms—Prichard on the Vital ‘hy ne amgY mee of Bishop ¥ Mid- 





of vert apa in Engiand and Wc ecsscaiogs of the Ua 
versit: 
Printed for C., J.,G.,and F. Rivington, St. eantoan, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall M 





Price Half-a-Crown, 


HE EDINBURGH JOURNAL 
of NATURAL and GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE, 
No. V. for May. 
Contents.—Walker Arnott on same New S; = 
— and Jones < onl Sarg oper Lion— Mere Bincove | & 
ies on Structure o' es in Mollusca—G: ical, logi- 
cal, Botanical, a cal Collections-Proceedings of of Scien ui. 
fic Institutions, &c. 
er, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lene, London; 
J. Anderson, Edinburgh 





Price 2s. 6d. 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH) 
ee ante No. tree a — 1831. 


Te Ret VIL 

serie Chap. 9. The Statesman.—VII. 

Printed for’ ‘witttens Blackwood, N 5, George 

Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, Strand, ndon. 
, «, Price 8s. No, X1I1. of 
HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 
AGRICULTURE, and of the Prize Essays and Transac- 
tions of the Highland Society of Scotland. 


Contents.—I. On Meteorol ological Observations. By Mr. J 
Adie, Edinburgh—II. On the Salmon Fishere—ITI. Essays on 
the Origin — atural History of Domestic mals. By James 
Wilson, Esq. On the Hog—IV. On the w innowing Machine 
—V. On Pookie Forest-Trees. By Mr. javin Cree, eo 
man, Biggar—VI. Thoughts on 

—VIII. On the Mechanism of the Limbs ton Horse. Mr. 
Dick—IX. Onthe Turnip-Slicer—X. America ; Audubon’s irds 
of America, and Ornithological Biegraph y—XI. Financial Re- 
form; the Budget—XII. Miscelfaneous Notices—XIII. 
terly Agricultural Report; Note, Barilla and Kelp—XIV. 
ices of Grain, &c. &c. a — oreign Corn Markets. 





uar- 
ables 


I. Preliminary Notice—II. Babe on the Disease in Cattle 
known by the Names of Red-water, Black-water, and Moor-ill— 
II. Essay on gee! and + “Py: Clay Lands. By Mr. 


J. C merican Hay-Rake—V. 
ks on Breeds of Swine—VLi C 











Copies of the ¥ Literary Ad 
of “Paves closely a aon and exhibiting a complete View 
a, of the month, may be had gratis, of all respect- 





Neatly bound in cloth, with an elegant Frontispiece, price 3s. 6d. 


THE SAILOR’S BRIDE; a Tale of 
Home. 


By the Author of the “‘ Months of the Year,” &c. &c. 
“(A little book, which, ae a nae ae eee is of 4 poetical 
cast. The o - Nabers Be Bride" is a tale of much eit » and con- 


sid — 
in thie world ofcare; and we thank the author for affording ws us 
an hour or two of melancholy satisfac- 
fon’ bralaed apc loves $8 Fepone pon coe congenial relief 
Published by Charles Tilt, 08, Pest Street. 








1a ol amt ody patos 73 ‘ears a 
Copies in Turkey morocee, " 


INSWORTH'S LATIN 1 ENGLISH and 
ENGLISH LATIN DICTIONARY, fer the Use of 


‘s. 6d. bound ; a 
edition of 





the Indian Law, as adapted to ee: By J. Robison, Esq. 
—VII. Note on the Hopetoun O: 
Printed for W. Blackwood, ‘Eainburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 





Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
Price 6s. Vol. II, of the 


ISTORY of ENGLAND. 


By the Right Hon. Sir J. MACKINTOSH. 

Being Vol. VILL of “ Dr. Lai 's Cabinet Cyclopedia.” 
Published April late 

yd: and Pn By D; 





ir. Lardner. 1 vol. 
m2. ist June will atched, 
Volume _ Brewster. 
A List otthe’ Volu: pa in preparation, may be 
wd last iss 
Printed for Co.; and. JohnTaylor. 





Small Svo. 5s. cloth, (with a Portrait of Bishop Horsley,) the 


UNDAY LIBRARY, Vol. III. 
LRAT Sas hope Horley, Van, Milder 





Grammar Schools. ty ay 
a perane of ye a, 


tions and improvements, for 
the labour and increasing the pana 

By JOHN DYMOCK, LL.D. 
The 6th edition, with Index of Pro 


Lendon: Printed ead by all Beckie 12, Cheapside and 


the Rev. T. F. DIBDIN, D.D. 
Vol. I. contalaing 18 Sermons, (with a Por- 


trait of the Archbp. babe en. F and Vol. a. ones 23 
Sermons, (with a ach. 


ortrait of Bish ). 
Vol. [V. on the Ist of of July, 8 with. a Portrait. 





London 
° we. 73; oe by Ry 


A new edition (being the Tenth), 19mo. 3s. half-bound, of 
STORES from the HISTORY of 
ENGLAND 
Lately published, 19mo. price 9s. half. 
2. Progressive 
the Author of of “* Stories from 


Fon he for ‘Children By 


“ A very useful little work, and well wil clapendte the urpose 
which it is intended.” ton Ganette. epeeed 
«It ~ —— ina plain, —_ style, and the information con- 
tained in it appears likely to implant a knowledge of the 
rudiments ts of geography S the arnt. ws-Gom am 
easy the progress to aed Science, 
book." tame Herald. 


natural and 
It is a clever and really —_ little 
“ The plan, the sim: mente aan trative manner in which it 
is followed i up, the little maps which ‘e’en achild might under- 
stand,’ and the promiscuous index of names, whereby a cross- 
cxponination may be made om the acquirement of the names in 
their proper order, form a work likely to prove useful in commu- 
sisting the rudiments iphy to children long before it 
has been usual to give them any instruction on the subject."— 
Tyne Mercury. 
John Murray, Al]bemarle Street. 





1 vol. 8vo. 12s. to correspond wi ley’s Life of Sancroft, 
Hi, CORRESPOND! NCE of ISAAC 
ASIRE, D.D. Archd ‘land, and 
° of Durham, in the Reigns of Chevtes 1 and II. With 


a Memoir of “ga 
By W. N DARNELL, B.D. Rector of Stanhope. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
1. Theories of Light. | 








REVIEW, No. XIV. is published this day. 
2. Present State of Egypt. 


Contents. 
11. Poland mag Sobieski. 
12. Poland in 
8. German Manners in the Six- 
teenth Century. 
4. Whale Fishery. 


13. Life of Cota at di Rienzo, the 
Roman Tribune. 
5. Ancient Teutonic Rhythmic | 


14. French Historical Dramas. 
15. The Cholera Morbus in 


Russia. 
; 16. en Se 
istory of the Polish Le- 


17. 
gions in Italy. 
| 18, Miscellaneous Literary In- 


Hs Letters on Croatia and Teale. | 
» Modern Architecture 


telligence. 
19. List of New Publications 
| within the last three months. 
Printed for Treuttel and Wiirts, Treuttel Jun. and Richter, 
they Soho Square; aud Black, Young, and Young, Tavistock 





“Embellished with a Plate, ~ —_ paper, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


RAMLINGHAM; a Narrative of the 
Castle. nae antes, = 


RD. 
London: Printed for Whidwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 





Pe Anes 
[HE VILLAGE FA ie a ys pain and 
familiar Disérders incident to 
p- pres exhibiting te Rises, 8 mptoms, &c. and 


saveing the "Health of of dat mest Animal, with namerous 
Pen aipwcste of fries "= Veterinary Surgeon. 


: Brinted for the Author, and 4old by Thomas Tegg, 
Griffin and Co. Glasgow; and 





J. Cumming, D 
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.—No. LXX 

HE QUARTERLY. REVIEW. 
It contains Articles—I. On the Reform Question—II. 
On the West-India Question—III. On ar. Malthus and Mr. Sad- 
ler’s Views of Population a mie Zz ee Captain Beeche " 

recent Voyage Gonna ti the W ‘On Sanscrit Poetry, and 

Hindu Drama—VI. Captain Basil Hall’s Life and P 
Feber just Published Vil. Buonarroti’s Account of Ro- 
f, and the French Revolution, Sc 
6, . A few Copies of the extra Number published in Pebruary, 
containing the Article on Reform, may still be purchased. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Under the srerg tah [= Society for the Diffusion 


Us 
ry ef Ente: ledge. 
Early in seats on te with a Plan, Engravings oo 
Steel, an cuts, the Pirst Volume of 
ARIS, and | its HISTORICAL SCENES. 
“The of this book is to describe the more remark- 
able edifices Situations of the French capital, in association 
with the —— events of which that city has been the theatre. 
ee tures 


Knowle 





LS, } 
of yeaserday. ‘he Barricades 
eee caually within 


oat emai | 
range of ig subject.” Pare, Daye a 


les Knight, Pau Mall Bast 





W.a. seneresee 
7, Wellington 
ey 9 
at Racha 


LONDON: Published eve 
the LITERARY 
Waterloo 


TR OFBICR, T 





Printed far » Rees, Qrme, Brown, and Green. 


a. MOYES, Took’s Courf, Chancery Lane. 





